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Equal Pay for the Woman Worker 


CHIEF CONCERN resultant from the wartime 

employment of thousands of women, new in the 
labor market, is what shall be put in their weekly pay 
envelopes. How it is decided promises to have effects 
which extend far beyond the resumption of a peacetime 
economy. 

Those difficulties which exist are not shared equally 
by employers, but are especially pressing in industries 
which for years have had large numbers of women work- 
ers and the time-fortified practice of paying them a 
differential wage. 

Newly organized industries or those which were en- 
tirely converted for war production could establish from 
the beginning a policy of paying wages in direct relation 
to the work done, with no distinction in the wage scale 
between men and women. Plans could be made for 
large numbers of operations which could be performed 
by workers with little or no previous skills and with 
little or no pre-employment training. 

In some factories, for example in certain of the air- 
craft plants, men were at first employed on these jobs 
but were told of company plans to use women on them 
when men were no longer available. As the men went 
into military service, or were upgraded to more highly 
skilled work, women have gradually replaced them, and 
now work alongside those male operators who remain, 
receiving the same base rate of pay. 

In industries where prewar processes have remained 
unchanged, frequently a re-examination of job charac- 
teristics throughout the organization has revealed many 
jobs, sometimes whole groups or classifications of jobs, 
held by men which could be filled by women. While 
the company with a formal job-evaluation program 
finds this less difficult than those which have no scien- 
tific method of measurement, without a systematic job 
analysis certain types of work obviously can be used as 
a starting point. 


Clerical work, for example, is a field in which over a 
long period of years women have demonstrated their 
capability, and the trend, even before the war, had been 
for women here to displace more and more men. Cer- 
tain clerical work had been reserved for men, not be- 
cause of the tasks involved, but because of the work 
surroundings. Thus, until a few months ago, in one of 
the large Atlantic shipbuilding companies, no women 
were employed, or even admitted (except on ship 
launching days) in the yards. Though clerical work in 
the yards involved abilities no different from those re- 
quired in clerical work in the administrative offices, 
where women had long been employed, only men were 
hired. In the imperative program of replacmg men 
with women, this was one of the first places in which 
women were introduced, in some cases the entire per- 
sonnel of an office being replaced. Women are also serv- 
ing in the yards as timekeepers and tool-room keepers. 

An examination of the jobs in a public utility com- 
pany to determine additional work suitable for women 
brought to attention thirty-six clerical jobs being held 
by men in the production department at the stations. 
Because of dirty surroundings and gas odors in the sta- 
tions, women had never been considered for the work. 
Thirty of these posts could be held, it was decided, by 
women, with no change in the assignments, and women 
were transferred to the jobs. In the other six instances 
the employees had to climb around the boilers, and, for 
the time being, at least, men have been retained to do 
the work. The women who were transferred received 
the same starting rates as the incumbents had when 
beginning on the same jobs. 

Apart from clerical work, there were in factories and 
shops many jobs which patently could be filled by 
women with no adjustments or changes necessary. Light 
assembly and inspection operations had long been per- 
formed by women, and where such jobs were filled by 
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men, they could be replaced readily. Experience during 
the last war had demonstrated that women could work 
satisfactorily at riveting and sheet-metal work. British 
experience since the beginning of the present war en- 
couraged employers to hire women for machine tool 
work, particularly the operation of lathes and milling 
machines, and for welding. The steady growth of a 
long list of types of heavy and skilled work being done 
by women cannot fail to impress. 


READJUSTMENT OF JOBS 


Where changes have been necessary in the replace- 
ment of men by women, these have been, thus far, 
chiefly of two types—reduction of the weight-moving 
and handling features of the job and removal of re- 
sponsibility for set-up. 

One plan for rearranging work to make it possible to 
use women on heavier work has been to assign a man 
to a group of women. Or adjustments have been made 
for weight-handling with the use of no additional work- 
ers. In the warehouse of an electrical products company, 
for example, markers used to pull out the stock and 
mark it, after which their work was checked by a check- 
er. Under a new arrangement, a girl and a man work as 
a pair. The man pulls out the stock, the girl puts on the 
labels and reads them against the order, thus providing 
the check. The work of the girl and man in this way 
equals the work formerly done by two men. 

In a machine tool company where men were accus- 
tomed to picking up heavy pieces, tables have been 
built adjacent to the machines, which are loaded by 
boys. Women operators slide the pieces in the machine. 
Where cranes are used, women are permitted to use 
them for weights lighter than those which men were 
accustomed to handle without assistance. Frequently 
male tote-box handlers are provided. In job machine 
shops the lighter work is routed to women operators. 

In some instances where men have been accustomed 
to doing their own set-up, when women are introduced 
on the work, they are employed only as operators with 
a set-up man to service several machines. Many com- 
panies, however, are training women operators, as they 
would inexperienced male operators, to set up their 
machines, and as soon as they are capable of doing their 
own set-up, their rate of pay is increased from operator’s 
rate to the rate paid for set-up and operation. 

A breaking-down of work into component parts has 
often made it possible to use women to replace quickly 
men workers who had received comparatively long 
periods of training. Thus in an electrical products com- 
pany where five men formerly worked as a unit, each 
doing a complete job involving several operations, five 
women are now working as a line assembly, each en- 
gaged in a single process which she learned in a three 
weeks’ pre-employment training course at vocational 


school. No extra workers are needed under the new 
organization, nor has the cost of production been 
ncreased. 


INFLUENCE OF WLB DECcISIONS 


In the period during which women have been replac- 
ing men, either filling the exact job or one which has 
been modified, employers have been guided as to rates 
of pay by a series of decisions of the National War Labor 
Board. This agency continues to be the most important 
single influence in determining the current wage policy 
for women workers. 

One of the first significant rulings of the board on the 
subject of compensation for women workers was in the 
case of the Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corporation, of 
Stamford, Connecticut, last August. The board said 
in part: 

When women take the places of men and fully perform 
all of the tasks previously performed by men, they shall 
be paid the same wages as the men thus replaced. Where, 
however, the assistance of men is necessary, as in the 
handling of heavy material or the setting up of machines, 

a recognized differential based upon proper time studies 

shall be established. If the union deems the differential 

to be improper, the grievance shall be disposed of under 
the grievance procedure. 


During the next month the board ordered the Brown 
and Sharpe Manufacturing Company of Providence, 
Rhode Island, to pay equal wages to women who “in 
comparable jobs produce work of the same quantity 
and quality as that performed by men.” 

It will be noted that the phraseology in the Brown 
and Sharpe case did not include specifically the word 
or idea of replacement. The job which the woman was 
filling need not have once been occupied by a man. 
If she was doing work of a comparable nature to that 
done by men and was producing the same quality and 
quantity of output, she was to receive the same wage 
as a man. 

In the Brown and Sharpe case the possible necessity 
of having to modify the work to bring it within women’s 
capabilities was again mentioned. In some cases the 
employment of women workers might entail extra super- 
vision, extra set-up men or additional carry-off men. 
The board adopted the panel recommendation that in 
such instances “the extra labor costs will be computed 
and will be given pro rata weight in establishing an 
equable rate of pay for female workers.” 

Dr. George W. Taylor, vice-chairman of the board, 
who wrote the opinion, pointed out that when only male 
workers were employed, tasks were often divided in the 
interest of efficiency, to reduce unit costs while main- 
taining hourly rates, and that when the “extra labor” 
for heavy work did not increase unit costs. of produc- 
tion, this should not be used as a reason for cutting the 
women’s rates. 
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Another important decision of the board was made at 
practically the same time as the Brown and Sharpe 
directive order, in a case involving the General Motors 
Corporation and the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (CIO), 
also General Motors and United Radio, Electrical and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO). Dr. Taylor, again 
expressing the opinion of the board, wrote: 


The Board has directed the parties to include in their 
new agreement a provision that wage rates for women 
shall be the same as for men where they do work of com- 
parable quantity and quality in comparable operations. 
The wording of this paragraph in the Directive Order 
indicates the impropriety of using slight or inconsequen- 
tial changes in a job as a reason for setting up a wage dif- 
ferential against women employees. Wage-setting on such 
a basis is not compatible with the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. The Board wishes to stress, however, 
that the definition embodied in its Directive Order on this 
issue is not related solely to the physical ‘characteristics 
of the operation performed. The quality and quantity of 
production must also be considered. 


Further in this opinion, Dr. Taylor explained that 
the principle of equal pay for equal work could not be 
entirely disposed of by any clause, but must be worked 
out in individual situations by parties who cooperated 
in good faith to secure the desired objectives. Honest 
differences of opinion regarding the rates established for 
women employees were to be treated as grievances 
and handled through the established grievance pro- 
cedure. 

The War Labor Board in subsequent decisions has re- 
emphasized that management and the unions are to 
agree among themselves as to the comparability of quan- 
tity and quality of women’s work as a basis for applying 
equal pay scales. In a case involving the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works of San Francisco and the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) (in which the board 
decided that an existing union wage agreement was no 
bar to determination of a newly risen issue of pay scales 
for women war workers) the board, reiterating its doc- 
trine of equal-pay-for-equal-work, sent back to the 
parties the actual working out of details of the pay 
problem. If the parties were unable to agree within 
three weeks, the issue was to go to arbitration. 

Included in the General Motors decision were specific 
provisions for hiring rates and progression to the base 
rates. With specified exceptions, entrance rates were to 
be no less than ten cents below the rate for the job 
classification, pay increasing automatically by five cents 
in thirty days and to the standard job rate within 
ninety days or as soon as average requirements of the 
job were met, whichever occurred first, deviations from 
the rule to be negotiated locally for jobs requirmg a 
longer period of training. 


ENTRANCE Rates AN IssuE 


In the matter of entrance rates, one of the points at 
issue in interpreting an equal pay policy, there is con- 
siderable variation in practice. A lower beginning or 
learner’s rate for women, with slower progression to the 
base rate, is held by some as not inconsistent with 
adherence to the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
Because of women’s comparative inexperience with tools 
and working around machinery, some managements are 
of the opinion that it takes a woman without previous 
training longer to become proficient than a man with- 
out previous training. 

Even among the more recently organized industries, 
this type of differential is found. In one of the new air- 
craft plants women are paid 55 cents an hour starting 
rate and receive 5-cent increases at 4-week intervals 
until at the end of 16 weeks they are receiving 75 cents, 
the base rate for the job lowest on the wage scale. Men 
are paid 60 cents an hour starting rate, reaching the 
same base rate in 12 weeks. 


In a machine tool company, also, the starting rate 
for women is 5 cents an hour less than the starting rate 
for men, with an automatic 5-cent hourly rate increase 
at the expiration of a 30-day probationary period. 
Women who have completed the six weeks’ training 
course in the vocational department of the local schools, 
however, start work at the same wage rate paid men, 
as do women who have gone through the company’s 
own vestibule training school. 

The determination of relative productivity of men 
and women workers on the same jobs is often difficult. 
In some cases, under agreements between company and 
union, temporary rates for women workers have been 
established until opportunity has been afforded to accu- 
mulate data based on actual operation experience. 
Thus in a large machinery-manufacturing corporation 
where a few women had been employed at a 9-cent dif- 
ferential for many years, when large numbers of women 
were introduced recently into the machine shops they 
were paid the same beginner’s rates as had customa- 
rily been paid to men, with the understanding that 
within six months they would reach the top rate for 
women. That this would equal the men’s rate for the 
same jobs was not promised. A job-evaluation plan 
was inaugurated the day women began their new tasks, 
to work out rates on a job basis, regardless of sex. 

Management in this instance was particularly con- 
cerned with future developments. The plant is a job 
shop and the male employees have customarily taken 
care of all work that came along, whether it was light 
or heavy, on the same machines. In introducing women, 
the plan was to divide the jobs and route all lighter 
work to machines operated by women, work that they 
could handle without assistance. Ordinarily such an 
arrangement would be uneconomical, since only rarely 
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would there be a continuous stream of light work to keep 
certain machines in operation. But premising, with a 
full wartime schedule, that a certain number of women 
could be kept busy on the lighter work, they might be 
able to turn out as much work of the same quality and 
quantity as men, given the same tasks. Under an 
“equal pay for equal work” policy, the women would 
receive exactly the same pay as men would for the work. 

But later, as more men have to be replaced in the 
shops, management foresees that it will be necessary to 
route to women some of the heavier work which they 
will be able to handle only with some male assistance. 
Should a woman working on the heavier jobs be able to 
accomplish only 75% of what a male operator could, 
according to the equal-pay principle she would receive 
75% of his pay. But will there not be dissatisfaction, 
management queries, when she contrasts her earnings 
with those of women who were fortunate enough to be 
placed at machines where they can equal man’s pro- 
duction ? 


REEXAMINATION OF RATE SCHEDULES 


Some of the companies which were paying women a 
differential wage before the war foresaw a need for re- 
examination of their entire rate schedule, in view of 
women’s taking over men’s jobs. Thus a New England 
industrial plant which had long had a 17% differential 
(paying women 17% less for the same type of work in 
which men were engaged but under more favorable 
working conditions) completed a re-evaluation of all 
its jobs about four months ago. In doing so, the two 
former separate wage curves for men and women were 
reduced to a single graph. 

All rates were based on type of operation and agreed 
upon with the union. The base rates, after completion 
of the new schedule, were from 50 cents to 80 cents an 
hour, to which were added a 25% cost of living adjust- 
ment and 10% for “personal and fatigue.” Those wom- 
en’s rates which formerly were as low as 45 cents an 
hour were raised to 50 cents, with the amount of in- 
crease less in the higher brackets. 

Women on the day shift who are working on what 
have always been women’s jobs start at 52 cents an 
hour. The men’s minimum starting rate on the day shift 
is 65 cents an hour. If women undertake men’s jobs— 
machine operation—they begin at 60 cents on the low- 
est of the men’s jobs, advancing to the same base rate 
as that paid men. 

The chief change made in the work in this factory, to 
utilize the services of more women, was in setting up 
the machines. Set-up men have always been employed 
in certain divisions. Additional set-up men have now 
been employed in other divisions, leaving the women 
responsibility for operation only. 

Men who set up and operated drill presses received a 
base rate of 58 cents an hour; women receive 50 cents 


for operation only. Men on milling machines received 
62 cents for setting up and operation; women are paid 
58 cents for operation only. The rate for setting up and 
operating certain types of lathes, for gun barrel drilling 
and gear cutting is 72 cents; for operation only, 62 cents. 
Women are being trained to do their own set-up, and 
as soon as they are capable, they are paid the full rate 
for set-up and operation. 

It has not been found necessary to employ women for 
heavy jobs which need adjustment because of weight- 
lifting, since so far a supply of older men has been ade- 
quate in this region. 

A study made by the company last fall of the direct 
labor cost of twenty types of products (exclusive of cost 
of materials) showed that in spite of improved processes, 
this cost was a little higher than it had been a year 
before. Management is inclined to attribute this to the 
fact that so large a number of the company’s workers 
are new, and believe the cost would have increased 
whether the new operators were men or women. 

A tremendous expansion in personnel impressed execu- 
tives of a munitions plant with the need for reexamina- 
tion of its wage scale. In this plant large numbers of 
women were employed in peacetime on “women’s jobs” 
at a differential varying between 10% and 15%. The 
plant operations embraced a large number of jobs in 
which the work was simple and required little training 
or skill, but which because of their hazardous nature 
were reserved for men. The hiring rate for women 
was 63 cents—12 cents lower than the entrance rate 
for men. As women were employed on what had 
been men’s jobs, however, a policy was imaugurated 
of paying them the same rate as men for this work. 

The company decided to re-study all jobs with the 
thought of establishing a single wage curve for all work- 
ers. In this instance, rates had not been changed when 
the President’s wage stabilization order took effect, and 
the company will have to seek approval of the War 
Labor Board to bring some of the rates into proper 
relationship to others. 


EFFECT OF STABILIZATION ORDER 


A general order of the board issued during November 
encouraged employers to resume many re-evaluation 
programs which temporarily had been halted. This or- 
der provides that where women are performing work 
similar in quality and quantity to that performed by 
men, wage adjustments may be made by employers to 
equalize women’s pay with that of men without prior 
approval of the War Labor Board provided such adjust- 
ments have no adverse effect on price ceilings. 

Since the wage stabilization order, decisions of the 
board regarding women’s rates have been followed with 
even more than usual interest, to note their effect upon 
old differentials. In this regard a recent directive order 
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in the case of a plant of the Aluminum Company of 
America, in Los Angeles, is pertinent. 

The women’s hiring rate, under established policy 
of this company, was 10 cents ar hour lower than the 
men’s, a difference which was maintained after two 
wage increases in 1941. In August of that year at the 
time when a memorandum of agreement was signed by 
the company and the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (CIO), 
only 16 women were employed out of 1,500 workers in 
the plant, and they were not performing the same tasks 
as men. When the prospects were that this small nu- 
cleus would be expanded to several hundred, the union 
sought a ruling to the effect that although women were 
not mentioned in the memorandum, the agreement 
which provided for a minimum wage of 72 cents an hour 
for all hourly paid workers in the bargaining unit repre- 
sented by the union applied to women employees as 
well as to men. 

The War Labor Board directed that on those jobs 
on which, by long-established practice in the plant, 
women were employed exclusively, they should be paid 
62 cents an hour (the current minimum rate being paid 
by the company to women), increased to 66 cents per 
hour at the end of one month and at the end of two 
months to 72 cents, the minimum hourly rate paid to 
men. On all jobs for which women were hired to perform 
work formerly done by men or on which men and women 
were employed interchangeably, the women should be 
paid at the outset 72 cents an hour, the same as the men. 
This would seem to have the effect of maintaining a 
differential for a two-month period, after which it would 
disappear. 


ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYEES WITH SERVICE 


In opening men’s jobs to women, many employers 
have anticipated discontent on the part of women al- 
ready employed in the factory. This has proved more 
of a problem in prospect than in retrospect, because of 
sound personnel practice. 

For the most part, the newly available jobs have been 
offered to women already employed by the company, 
sometimes to all women employees, but usually on the 
basis of seniority, in an up-grading process. In a re- 
studying of jobs, when analysis has disclosed a grade of 
work which could be filled by women, men in the grade 
have been encouraged to go through a course of training 
for other and heavier work, leaving the entire class of 
occupation available for women. 

A surprising development is the frequent discovery 
of reluctance on the part of women to transfer to higher- 
graded and better-paid work. A company which em- 
ploys between five and six thousand women had only 
30 transfers in a three-month period from “women’s 
jobs” to newly opened positions, although in this com- 


pany the differential between men’s and women’s pay 
amounts to approximately 15%. 

Lack of interest in transfer has been attributed to 
several reasons. The working conditions on men’s jobs 
are likely to be less pleasant than those in which women 
have been accustomed to work, or perhaps the hours 
are less desirable. A woman employee’s liking for the 
group with which she is associated or a fear that she 
might not be able to do the new work are other causes. 
Sometimes, when work is done on an incentive basis, the 
woman skilled at the operation which she has learned is 
able to earn more, at a lower base rate, than she would 
be able to earn on a job where heavier pieces are han- 
dled, at least until she had had considerable experience 
at the new work. Where there are separate wage scales 
for men and women, frequently the base rate for the 
top women’s job is higher than the base rate for the 
lowest job in the men’s classification. 

In an electrical products company where this is true, 
the percentage of women to total employees has long been 
between 30% and 35%. The women received between 
80% and 85% as much as the men on comparable work, 
their rates determined by rates generally paid women 
in the community. Women were employed on jobs re- 
stricted to them and their rates were not related to the 
rates paid men. The woman’s top rate was 83 cents an 
hour, 6 cents higher than the base rate for the lowest 
job on the men’s wage scale. 

In this company, in which large numbers of men’s 
jobs are now open to women, a special selling program 
has been inaugurated to mduce women already em- 
ployed by the company to transfer to the new types of 
work. While women from outside are accepted, those 
with service are given first consideration. The openings 
are advertised by posters and through the plant publi- 
cation, and individuals are approached personally and 
urged to try the men’s work. 

In spite of this, the women have been very slow in 
accepting transfers. Thirty machine jobs had to be 
offered to one hundred women before the places could 
be filled. 

The company operates its own training school at a 
state trade school. Occasionally a girl applies for a 
transfer who, if she is in the middle of a production line, 
cannot be spared until another has been trained to take 
her place. However, when a girl with service has indi- 
cated a desire to transfer, a girl is immediately trained 
to replace her and the old employee is given an oppor- 
tunity to go to the trade school as soon as possible. 

The cost of training for two jobs, as is the case when 
the man’s job is filled through transfer, management 
feels is lessened appreciably because of the lesser train- 
ing needed by an employee already acquainted with 
plant operations as contrasted with one coming from 
outside. The worker’s record on the job is likely, too, 
to be better. A point mentioned by an executive of the 
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company was that women on men’s jobs in the plant 
presented no absenteeism problem, for they were the 
stable, older operators. Analysis of absenteeism in this 
organization has shown that 25% of the total employees, 
men and women, are responsible for all unnecessary 
absences, and that these are the younger group who 
have had least service with the company. 

The experience of a canning company on the Pacific 
coast at first glance would lend substance to the oft- 
repeated charge of women’s changeability. Here women 
employees with service were offered first opportunity 
to take jobs formerly held by men. Very few trans- 
ferred, and the places were filled by outside applicants. 
When the older employees, however, saw the new work- 


ers handling their work with but little difficulty, they 
changed their minds and indicated that after all they 
would like to take similar jobs at the higher rates. 


When another group of men’s jobs becomes open, it 
is expected that these will be filled quickly by women 
with service and end a temporary period of dissatisfac- 
tion among the lower-paid operators, which might have 
been averted by a definite attempt on the part of man- 
agement to exert some persuasion and give its women 
employees confidence in their abilities. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 


Care of Children of Working Mothers in Cleveland 


[As mothers are drawn into industry, arrangements for 
the care of their children become a paramount issue. How 
one city is meeting the problem is described in the following 
extracts from an article by Jeannette J. Dempsey which 
appeared in The Clevelander for December, 1942. They 
are reproduced, by permission, because of the wide-spread 
interest in this problem.| 


LEVELAND was forehanded in tackling locally 
the nation-wide task of day care for the children 
of working parents. An Emergency Child Care Com- 
mittee was formed jointly by the Civilian Defense 
organization and the Welfare Federation six months 
before the attack on Pearl Harbor. Under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Laurence Hamill, who knows the field 
thoroughly through years of leadership in the Day 
Nursery Association, every angle was studied: what 
could be done for children of different age groups, pre- 
school and school age; what facilities for day care were 
already in existence; what new measures must be taken 
to meet a war emergency. 

A central office has been established at 1007 Huron 
Road. 

Mrs. Jeannette Marsal, director of Emergency Child 
Care, is in touch with industries hiring large groups of 
women. She watches the demand for additional child 
care as it arisés in thickly populated districts and with 
the committee lays plans for increased facilities. 

A consultant service is maintained at the Child Care 
Office from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 
each week. By calling CHerry 6850, mothers who are 
thinking of taking on full-time employment can find 
out what prospects there are in their neighborhood for 
placing their children in good hands. Employers are 
urged to make note of this telephone number and pass 
it on to their women employees. 

Arrangements for full-time day care fall into two 


categories: the nurseries or other centers where fairly 
sizable groups of children are assembled, and the private 
homes of foster mothers where not more than four chil- 
dren are cared for at one time. 

To meet the working hours of local factories, many of 
the centers open their doors at 6:30 a.m. and do not 
close them until 6 p.m. During that time a sound nur- 
sery school routine is followed. This includes a health 
inspection of each child as he arrives, plenty of time for 
rest as well as play, and a nourishing noon meal planned 
by a dietitian. Parents are asked to pay a small fee for 
each child to cover the operating cost. 


Types oF DaAy-cARE CENTERS 


The list of nineteen day-care centers now in operation 
includes the established day nurseries and privately run 
nursery schools, all-day play groups conducted in settle- 
ments and community houses, and emergency centers 
set up by the Child Care Committee where a demand 
indicated a need and a suitable location was found. 

The committee turned to the settlement houses early 
in its program because these friendly neighborhood 
centers were strategically located in the congested areas 
of the city and already had some staff and equipment 
to meet the need. The settlements, of which there are 
twelve, will have to play an increasingly important role 
in the program for school-age children whose parents 
are working. 

A number of churches have shown interest in spon- 
soring emergency centers. Frequently they offer not 
only the hospitality of their Sunday School rooms and 
parish houses but even more personal assistance on the 
part of the congregation. 


PartLty FINANCED BY INDUSTRY 


Typical of the growing industrial-community co- 
operation in tackling the day-care problem is the estab- 
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lishment of the Glenville Day Care Center, located in 
the Church of the Incarnation at 610 E. 105th Street. 
Partially financed and encouraged by the Hickok Elec- 
tric Instrument Company, this center was set up by 
the Emergency Child Care Committee and operates 
under the direction of a neighborhood committee. 

The Eaton Manufacturing Company is helping to 
sponsor and finance a center shortly to be opened in 
Collinwood for the children of mothers working in that 
plant. The directors of three settlement houses—East 
End Neighborhood House, University Settlement, and 
the Council Educational Alliance—were called in as con- 
sultants in planning the program for this new center. 

The University Settlement, at 7067 Broadway 
Avenue, is opening a War Service Center in a portable 
school building which will be used as a day nursery in 
the daytime with special programs for school children, 
and for home nursing classes and community war co- 
operation meetings in the evenings. 


Foster Homers 


In cases where there is no conveniently located center 
or where the child is under two years of age and there- 
fore too young to be placed in a group, the mother is 
referred to a list of approved foster homes that is being 
built up. Women who want to stay at home with their 
own children but are eager to help in the war effort 
submit their names to the Child Care Committee for 
consideration as foster parents. All applications are in- 
vestigated by the Child Care office. If the house is 
clean, has adequate space, heat, light and sanitary con- 
veniences, care must still be taken that the foster 
mother is capable of handling small children. Medical 
proof must be submitted that the mother is in good 


Selective Service 


RECENT RULING of the Selective Service Sys- 

tem assists the employer in cases where he believes 
it is necessary to appeal the decision of the local board 
regarding reclassification of an employee by extending 
the time limit in which the appeal may be made. The 
recent change in administrative procedure is quoted 
below: 


Action of local board when Occupational Certification 1s 
on file in registrant's Cover Sheet. When the local board, 
upon review at any time, determines that a registrant 
should be considered for classification into a class avail- 
able for military service and an Occupational Certification 
(Form 42B) is on file im the registrant’s Cover Sheet 
(Form 53), it shall (1) notify the employer by detaching 
and mailing to him the Notice to Employer of Reopen- 
ing Classification portion of the Occupational Certifica- 
tion (Form 42B) and (2) allow the employer 15 days from 


health. Final approval must be given by the State 
Department of Public Welfare in Columbus. 

When these tests are met, the foster mother is granted 
a Certificate of Approval and another home is added to 
the list. Foster mothers are paid from fifty cents to a 
dollar per day for each child in their care. 

Hundreds of women are going to be needed to staff 
the centers which will bear the heaviest burden of caring 
for the pre-school and school age children. Able super- 
visors must be paid for their work, but they will need 
assistance of volunteers who can give some hours a day 
or some days each week. 

A splendid course of training has been developed by 
the Civilian Defense Committee. The full course, which 
includes both lectures by recognized authorities and 
actual observation, prepares the volunteer for work with 
pre-school children. A shorter course is available for 
those who prefer to work with older children. Only in 
wartime could it be possible for a volunteer to obtain 
this valuable type of training and experience at no cost 
to herself. In return she is asked to put in 150 hours of 
service before receiving her certificate. To date, eighty- 
one women have taken this training since the first 
course was offered in May. 

The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company makes a 
practice of urging its employees, through its factory 
bulletin, to consult the Emergency Child Care Com- 
mittee for advice in planning for supervised care of 
children. Personnel departments in all major industries 
can do much in avoiding social disasters, epidemics and 
absenteeism by asking each mother of children they 
employ what arrangements she has made for her chil- 
dren and by advising her to consult the Emergency 
Child Care Committee of the Civilian Defense Council. 


Administration 


the date it mailed such notice in which to file an affidavit 
—Occupational Classification (industrial) (Form 42A). 


RECENT OccuPATIONAL BULLETINS 


Occupational Bulletin No. 4, “Coal Mining Activity,” 
No. 6, “Production of Ships, Boats and Parts,” No. 10, 
“Scientific and Specialized Personnel,’ and No. 23, 
‘Educational Services” have been revised. In addition, 
the Selective Service System has issued the following 
new Occupational Bulletins: 


No. 41—Doctors, dentists, veterinarians and osteo- 
paths 


No. 42—Repair and hand trade services 


No. 43—Technical, scientific and management 
services 


No. 44—Health and welfare services 
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Bulletin No. 43 is reproduced below in its entirety: 


Occupational Bulletin No. 43 
Effective: Immediately 


SUBJECT: TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


1. The War Manpower Commission has certified that 
technical, scientific, and management services are an 
activity essential to the support of the war effort. 


2. This bulletin covers the following essential activities 
which have been added to the list of thirty-four essential 
activities attached to Local Board Release No. 115, as 
amended: 


(a) Technical, scientific, and management services: 
The supplying of technical, scientific, and manage- 
ment services to establishments engaged in war 
production; union-management negotiation services; 
and the publication of technical and scientific books 
and journals. 


3. The following list of occupations in technical, scien- 
tific, and management services are occupations requiring 
a reasonable degree of training, qualification, or skill to 
perform the duties involved. It is the purpose of this list 
to set forth the important occupations in technical, scien- 
tific, and management services which must be filled by 
persons capable of performing the duties involved, in 
order that the activity may be maintained efficiently. 


This list is confined to those occupations which require 
six months or more of training and preparation. 
4. In classifying registrants employed in these activi- 
ties, consideration should be given to the following: 
(a) The training, qualification, or skill required 
for the proper discharge of the duties involved in his 
occupation; 
(b) the training, qualification, or skill of the regis- 
trant to engage in his occupation; and 
(c) the availability of persons with his qualifica- 
tion or skill, or who can be trained to his qualifica- 
tion, to replace the registrant and the time in which 
such replacement can be made. 


CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Technical, Scientific, and Management Services 


Boiler inspector Instrument maker 


Biologist Labor relations representa- 
Certified Public Account- tive 
ant Machinist 
Chemist Manager, technical and sci- 
Editor, technical and sci- entific publications 
entific publications Metallurgist 
Engineering draftsman, de- Physicist 
sign Safety inspector 
Engineer, professional and Tool maker 
technical 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. The replacement tables urged on industry 
by the Selective Service System provide for the listing 
of employee registrants performing similar work in the 
order that presumably will determine their order of 
induction. Do you anticipate trouble from organized 
labor on the ground that companies are using these 
tables as a device for ridding themselves of union 
‘*troublemakers’’? 


The prevailing opinion is that no particular trouble 
from the unions need be anticipated so long as manage- 
ments apply fixed criteria in the establishment of re- 
placement tables and make it obvious that no personal 
bias has any weight in determining order of arrangement 
of names. In a few cases the policy of having a commit- 
tee, which includes employees, determine the arrange- 
ment of names was advocated as a means of proving 
management’s good faith. Several companies that had 
already reached an advanced stage in the preparation 
of replacement tables reported that no criticism from 
unions had been encountered. Any chance of opposition 
was prevented in some cases by listing employees in 


occupational groups strictly according to their draft 
order numbers. However, a few companies anticipated 
difficulties with unions when someone prominent in 
union activities was placed near the head of his list. 
Comments on this point included the following: 


It is anticipated that there may be some trouble from 
organized labor if by chance shop stewards or grievance 
men are among the first to be called. As a practical thing, 
such individuals will very likely be low on the list in that 
they very often hold comparatively unimportant posi- 
tions and little justification can be made for retaining 
them. As an interesting sidelight, during recent contract 
negotiations, the union demanded a list of all men who 
had been deferred and thereafter wanted prior notification 
of all men for whom the company was going to file a 42-A. 
Naturally this request was refused. 


If the labor relations atmosphere is one in which both 
sides breathe freely, there should be no great problems. 
As a matter of fact, advisory participation of union shop 
committees or labor-management committees in estab- 
lishing schedules can have two desirable results: 
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a. A better job may be done on the schedules them- 
selves, since members of such groups frequently have an 
amazing amount of practical information on such sub- 
jects as training time required for a particular job, and, 

b. Problems of discrimination or favoritism, which 
can cause much turmoil evén when they do not exist or 
are greatly magnified, are neatly resolved through the 
participation of bona fide employee representatives. 

As an illustration, the tough problem of approving em- 
ployees’ applications for supplemental gasoline rations 
and for tires has been here left to a sub-committee of three 
labor members of our labor-management committee. 
No member of management has ever attended meetings 
of this sub-committee, and yet the job done has resulted 
in special compliments to our vice president from local 
boards, and in an almost complete absence of so-called 
“morale” problems among employees, because of their 
knowledge that their own fellow workers are making the 
decisions. 


I believe that if the company sets the order in which 
employees will be inducted we will be in trouble; but if 
employees within a job classification are listed by order 
number, we can evade trouble. 


It has been my privilege to sit in some small groups for 
the purpose of discussing the Manning and replacement 
tables. At this moment these groups are not entirely clear 
on the operation of these devices. The steel industry is, 
therefore, waiting further developments before proceed- 
ing with the plan. I have had no indication from any of 
the companies who have already started this plan that 
the union is objecting to them. However, I can see that 
when the plan becomes more general there may be some 
of the criticism implied in your question. 


POINT 2. Sometimes state laws require rest periods 
for employed women under certain conditions. Dis- 
satisfaction has been reported when women are em- 
ployed and paid men’s rates if their rest periods are 
longer than those given men. Are you familiar with 
any experience in granting definite rest periods to men 
and the effect on output, absenteeism, etc.? 


Comments on this question were for the most part 
indications of interest in the subject, rather than ex- 
perience. Some companies as yet employ no women, or 
very few, and provide rest periods neither for them nor 
for men employees. In a few cases state laws require 
rest periods for women but none was granted to men. 
This fact, however, had not so far resulted in any com- 
plaints on the part of male employees. In a few cases 
both men and women received rest periods and the 
opinion of the management was that production did 
not suffer thereby. Comments from various types of 
companies are given below: 


We have had considerable experience in this matter 
over the years in our can-filling and can-making opera- 
tions. Here we have found that providing a skilled man to 


relieve the key men whose jobs are more difficult than 
average works out in a very satisfactory way. Relief 
provided in this manner does not require stopping or 
changing the flow of operations and the men relieved drop 
back into the rhythm of the other workers and thus the 
pace and efficiency of operations are maintained. The 
relief man, being skilled in several jobs, can be used to 
substitute for key men when they are out sick, so that 
interruptions and consequent losses of production are re- 
duced to a minimum. On most of the work where men 
are paid a basic day rate only, we find no formal relief 
plans are required as the nature of the work as well as 
human nature make the required adjustments automatic. 


Many exhaustive studies have been made by the lead- 
ing industrial engineers throughout the country dealing 
with fatigue. It has generally been established that 
fatigue occurs to greater or lesser degrees in different 
industries, but it has also been generally conceded that 
rest periods, both for men and for women, have greatly 
increased efficiency. The law specifically states that 
women, where employed in men’s jobs, be paid men’s 
rates for equal production. If the women, because of 
requiring longer rest periods due to fatigue, are not able 
to produce equally with men, then a rate adjustment 
can be made without any law violation. We grant both 
our men and our women employees ten-minute rest 
periods in the morning and afternoon. As a further 
observation, I do not believe that the lack of rest periods 
has any bearing on absenteeism. 


We are gradually building up with woman labor in some 
of our production departments. The women production 
workers on eight-hour shifts are given a 30-minute rest 
period at noon, and are paid for 714 hours. In depart- 
ments where they are operating three eight-hour shifts, 
the men are allowed a 15-minute lunch period and are 
paid for eight full hours. All employees are, of course, 
permitted personal time off, but no definite rest periods 
are provided for except as outlined above. 


The Pennsylvania Women’s Law requires that females 
be given half-an-hour rest period between the third and 
fifth hours of employment. Thus they are able to work 
only seven and one-half hours out of an eight-hour turn. 
In most of our operations, especially continuous opera- 
tions, no regular lunch periods are provided and the men 
take their lunch as opportunity presents itself. Very 
recently we received a grievance from the union demand- 
ing that the women who work only seven and one-half 
hours be paid for eight hours of work. Such demand will 
be refused. In general, we believe that rest periods are 
beneficial to employees, but we would point out that in 
many instances where lunch periods are in effect employ- 
ees eat their lunch at other times and use the half-hour 
lunch period for purposes other than eating. 


There is no experience in this area upon which valid 
conclusions can be based, but almost everyone is con- 
cerned with the problem. Some people report that rest 
time for women is accepted as necessary by the men with- 
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out complaint, but that men and women work so closely 
together that production is disrupted during the women’s 
rest period. 

Opinion seems to indicate that the best solution, for a 
combination of reasons, is to treat all employees alike. 


It is true that state laws that we have in Wisconsin 
make it a bit difficult to work men and women in the 
same department on the same shift because of the rest 
periods that are required under the law for women. 
When you are working twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, length of rest periods have only one effect, 
and that is lowering of production. We, like all others, 
I guess, have found that absenteeism among women em- 
ployees is greater than among the men. 


Practically all of our men and women are given three 
five-minute rest periods in the course of a normal eight- 
hour day. If overtime is worked, the rest periods carry 
on five minutes after every two hours worked. We have 
always believed in rest periods, particularly where people 
are working on moving conveyors. We find that the 
people invariably make up the production loss in the time 
required to take their rest period. In most of our depart- 
ments, men and women are working together and to have 
different length rest periods would result in a lot of 
confusion. 


We have a ten-minute rest period in the first half of the 
shift and another ten-minute rest period in the second 
half of the shift for both men and women. Our experi- 
ence with this has been highly satisfactory. All hourly 
employees participate in these rest periods. 


POINT 3. It has been a custom in many companies to 
give Christmas and year-end bonuses to employees 
when the year’s operations have justified such a pro- 
cedure. Washington has ruled that such payments 
this year would not violate wage and salary stabilization 
if such a policy had been followed in the past. Are such 
bonuses being planned in your locality, and, if so, do 


you know whether they will be paid in cash, war bonds 
and stamps, or tax anticipation bonds? 


Replies to this question presented overwhelming evi- 
dence that, in the main, companies this year were ad- 
hering to whatever had been customary in the past. 
Where year-end bonuses had been granted in years 
when financial conditions permitted the practice, com- 
panies were granting them this year. Almost univer- 
sally, payments were being made in cash, although in 
two instances reported the payment was in war bonds. 
Amounts ranged from $5 per employee to varying per- 
centages of annual earnings. Comments on this question 


included the following: 


For many years we have always given Christmas and 
year-end bonuses. We are continuing to pay them this 
year and are paying them as always in cash. We have 
sent, however, two separate letters to our employees 
urging them to use the largest part of the bonus they can 
afford to spend for that purpose for the purchase of war 
bonds and to be certain that they also buy enough tax 
anticipation warrants to take care of their 1942 income 
tax, so that if they see fit they can follow this advice. 
We have never favored any particular effort to tell our 
employees how they should spend their money, but have 
varied from this definite rule to the extent of urging them 
to buy bonds and anticipation tax warrants. 


As far as I can ascertain, the usual bonuses are being 
planned in this locality and are being paid in cash. Our 
company has always paid a Christmas bonus in cash and 
this year no exception has been made. This has been 
based on the theory that this was money earned by the 
employee and we, as a company, have no right to tell 
the employee how to spend this bonus. With concen- 
trated drives being made nation-wide for subscriptions to 
war bonds through salary deduction plans, we feel that 
it would work a hardship on the employee to ask him to 
also accept his bonus in war bonds, stamps, or tax anti- 
cipation bonds. 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


SUMMARY OF WLB GENERAL ORDERS 


HE THREE months through which the govern- 

ment’s wage and salary stabilization program had 
progressed by the end of December, 1942, might be 
termed a period in which the groundwork had been 
laid for controlling inflation. Although many employers 
may feel that it was a period of considerable confusion, 
it cap at least be said that questions of jurisdiction 
between the National War Labor Board and the salary 
stabilization unit under the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue were definitely settled and delegation of au- 


thority was granted by the WLB to a number of govern- 
ment agencies. 

Twenty-five basic general orders and five supple- 
mental orders were issued by the WLB between Octo- 
ber 7, 1942, and December 31, 1942—Nos. 13A and 
17 to 25 during December. The subjects covered by 
these orders are shown here in summary form: 


1. WLB wage directives prior to October 3 
1A. Extends Order No. 1 to salaries subject to the WLB 
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2. General policy on wage stabilization 


3. WLB approval of voluntary increases effected prior 
to October 3 


4. Exempt status for employers of not more than 8 
persons 


4A. Tool and die makers excluded from Order No. 4 


4B. Modifies Order No. 4 by limiting exempt status to 
one 12-month period 


5. Individual wage adjustments within given rate- 
ranges and under reclassifications, incentive plans, 
traimee systems, and service plans 


6. Freezing wage-rates on job classifications 


6A. Extends Order No. 6 to salaries under the juris- 
diction of the WLB 


Me Relation to Fair Labor Standards Act and state laws 
similar thereto 


8. Exempt status for territories and possessions other 
than Alaska 


9. Jurisdiction of the WLB. Exempt status for employ- 
ne of fe United States and political subdivisions 
ereo 


10. Bonuses, gifts and commissions continued 
11. Review period ending December 1, 1942 


ie Non-statutory compensation in states and political 
subdivisions 


13. Wage stabilization on government building con- 
struction contracts 


13A. Supersedes Order No. 13 

14. Civilian employees of War Department 

15. Decisions of arbitrators 

16. Wage rates of women performing work similar to 
men’s jobs 

17. Employees of the Office of Price Administration 

18. Civilian employees of the Navy Department 

19. Employees of the Federal Reserve System 


20. Employees of the United States Employment 
Service 


21. Employees of the Department of Interior 

22. Cost-of-living pay adjustment agreements 

23. Pay adjustments in Alaska 

24. Employees of the Department of Agriculture 
25. Employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority 


On December 14 General Order No. 13, relating to 
wage stabilization in connection with government 
building construction was revoked and Order No. 13A 
superseded it. Section D2 of the latter order provides 
in effect that if a member of the Wage Adjustment 
Board (building industry) dissents from a ruling he 
may refer the ruling to the WLB for review. Section 
E provides for monthly reports to the WLB and Sections 
F and G establish certain rules in connection with the 
Office of Price Administration. 

A special arrangement! of the main provisions of the 
nine new General Orders issued by the War Labor 
Board during December follows: 

17. Power is delegated to the Regional Directors of 
the War Labor Board to approve changes in pay scales 


1See The Conference Board Management Record, November, 1942, and 
December, 1942, for special arrangement of Orders 1 to 16. 


of personnel of the Office of Price Administration. The 
Office of Price Administration is authorized to handle 
the pay adjustments previous to being certified by the 
Regional Directors in accordance with instructions set 
forth in Field Administration Letter No. 7, Revised Sup- 
plement No. 1. 


This procedure will apply to all new appointments, 
promotions, demotions, transfers and replacements. 

18. Authority over pay adjustments of civilian employ- 
ees employed directly by the Navy Department in the 
United States and Alaska is delegated to the Secretary 
of the Navy and will be exercised by the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Navy Department 
Agency). 

Copies of rulings of the Navy Department Agency 
shall be transmitted to the Review and Analysis Division 
of the WLB. These rulings shall be final except that they 
are subject to the ultimate power of review and modi- 
fication (non-retroactive) of the WLB. 


19. Authority over pay adjustments of employees 
(non-statutory pay basis) of any of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks is delegated to the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

A certificate initiated by a Federal Reserve official 
authorizing a pay adjustment will be accepted by the 
WLB as sufficient evidence of the propriety of the ad- 
justment but will be subject to modification (non-retro- 
active) by the WLB. The certificate shall be transmitted 
first to the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and then, together with four copies, shall be filed 
with the Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages, Room 
5406, Department of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 
It will be forwarded by this Committee either to the 
WLB or to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, ac- 
cording to the jurisdiction involved. 

Pay adjustments under this procedure shall be kept in 
line with prevailing levels of compensation for similar 
services in the same area. 

20. Authority over pay adjustments of employees (non- 
statutory pay basis) of the United States Employment 
Service, including its state administrative offices, is dele- 
gated to the officials of the Employment Service. A cer- 
tificate by an appropriate official will be accepted by the 
WLB as sufficient evidence of the propriety of the ad- 
justment, subject to modification (non-retroactive) by 
the WLB. 

The certificate, together with four copies, shall be 
filed with the Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages, 
Room 5406, Department of Labor Building, Washington, 
D. C. It will then be forwarded either to the WLB or to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, according to the 
jurisdiction involved. 

21. Authority over pay adjustments of employees (non- 
statutory pay basis) of the Department of the Interior 
in the United States and Alaska will be exercised by the 
Special Advisor on Labor Relations to the Secretary of 
the Interior (Interior Department Agency). 

Copies of rulings of the Interior Department Agency 
shall be transmitted to the Review and Analysis divi- 
sion of the WLB. These rulings shall be final except 
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that they are subject to the ultimate power of review and 
modification (non-retroactive) of the WLB. 

Advisory duties and functions of wage boards hereto- 
fore constituted by order of the Secretary of the Interior 
shall continue in effect, particularly those relating to 
Boulder Dam, Columbia Basin, Central Valley, Parker 
Dam, and Boulder City. 

22. Proposed pay changes under cost of living plans 
(escalator clauses) must be submitted to the WLB for 
approval. Where such proposed adjustments prove to be 
contrary to the “15% formula” the cost of living agree- 
ments will be considered non-enforceable. 

23. Authority over pay adjustments relating to persons 
within the Territory of Alaska is delegated to the Ter- 
ritorial Representative of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The National War Labor Board Advisory Board for 
Alaska (Alaska Advisory Board) consisting of nine mem- 
bers representing employers, employees, and the public, 
appointed by the WLB, will handle appeals from rulings 
of the Territorial Representative. Copies of rulings of 
the Territorial Representative shall be transmitted to the 
Alaska Advisory Board. These rulings will be subject to 
the ultimate review and modification (non-retroactive) 
of the WLB. 


24, Authority over pay adjustments of employees (non- 


Personnel 


Dramatizing the Effect of Absenteeism 


Company managements are displaying considerable 
ingenuity in trying to impress employees with the effect 
upon production of the aggregate days lost through 
absenteesim. One such method was recently reported 
by the California Shipbuilding Corporation. 


At an ironical celebration one noon, the keel of a 
slave ship, ‘““The Absentee,” in the form of a long black 
piece of plywood, was laid in the presence of large 
numbers of employees. Addresses were made by men 
representing Hitler, Hirohito and Mussolini expressing 
their joy that, as a result of absenteeism during the 
past fourteen months, twelve cargo ships that should 
be sailing the sea have not been built. In his speech, 
“Hitler” announced that the Absentee Workers Associa- 
tion has 2,000 men laying off the job every day, with 
the result of nearly five million man hours lost. ‘““That,”’ 
he said, “is the equivalent of not building twelve 
freighters for the United States and is the same thing 
as providing the Axis with the same amount of mer- 
chant shipping.” The man representing Mussolini 
stated that to become a paid-up member of the gang 
in good standing an employee only had to lay off the 
job a day or two. Oratory from “Hirohito” was made 


statutory pay basis) of the Department of Agriculture 
in the United States and Alaska is delegated to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and will be exercised by the 
Director of Personnel of the Department of Agriculture 
(Agriculture Department Agency). 

Employees affected include those under the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Committee, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and those engaged under cooperative agreements 
and in the administration of marketing agreements, orders 
and licenses. 

Rulings of the Agriculture Department Agency shall 
be transmitted to the Review and Analysis Division of 
the WLB in the form of monthly reports. These rulings 
shall be final except that they are subject to the ultimate 
power of review and modification (non-retroactive) of 
the WLB. 

25. Authority over pay adjustments of employees of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is delegated to the 
Board of Directors of the TVA. 

Copies of rulings of the TVA Board of Directors shall 
be transmitted to the Review and Analysis Division of 
the WLB. These rulings shall be final except that they 
are subject to the ultimate power of review and modi- 
fication (non-retroactive) of the WLB. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Practices 


difficult because he had trouble with a mouthful of 
store-made buck teeth. 


At first the thousands of yard workmen were vastly 
amused by the satire; when they returned to work they 
were not laughing. 


New Employee Savings and Retirement Plan 

Following several years of study of different types of 
pension plans, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., an- 
nounced the adoption of an Employee Savings and Re- 
tirement Plan, effective December 28, 1942. The plan 
sets up a schedule of pensions for long-service employees 
upon retirement and payments to members leaving the 
company. The plan provides for employer-employee 
contributions and is administered by a special Savings 
and Retirement Committee. For the first time in the 
history of the company, member employees will share 
in the profits. 

Especially important to women employees are the 
payments given in the event of voluntary resignations. 
Women who plan to leave the company to marry will 
receive benefits, but, of course, they will not be as 


large as those received by members who work until 
retirement age. 
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For the duration, all employee contributions into the 
pension fund will be invested in United States War 
Bonds. All monies deposited by the company under the 
plan will be placed in an irrevocable trust. The company 
is also providing funds for past-service pensions. 


Income-Stability Plan 


The Badger Carton Company has introduced an 
Income Stabilization Plan to bring stability of income 
to as many of its employees as possible and thereby 
overcome the uncertainty caused by unpreventable fluc- 
tuations in employment. The salient features of this 
plan are as follows: 


The funds to the credit of each employee are held 
in two accounts: (1) a “current account” and (2) a 
“reserve fund.” At the beginning of each employee’s 
participation, the company deposits in his reserve fund 
an amount equal to two weeks’ pay (forty-hour week at 
regular pay). Individuals under the plan are paid 
weekly at the rate of thirty-eight hours at the employ- 
ee’s regular rate, regardless of the number of hours 
worked, as long as there is a reserve in his account. 
The difference between the amount actually earned and 
the amount paid to the individual (thirty-eight hours’ 
pay) is credited or debited to his current account. 

At the end of each six-month period the current ac- 
count of each employee is closed out. If there is a 
credit balance due an employee, one-half is paid in 
cash and the remainder, together with an equal amount 
contributed by the company, is transferred to the in- 
dividual’s reserve fund. If there is a debit balance in 
the current account, it is charged against his reserve 
fund. The liability of the company is limited to the 
employee’s net balance in the current account and re- 
serve fund. 

The plan is administered by a plant committee con- 
sisting of the general manager, superintendent, and not 
more than two employees in supervisory positions. Any 
employee with five years’ consecutive employment with 
the company is eligible to join the plan, if nominated 
by the Income Stabilization Plan Committee and if he 
wishes to subscribe to it. The Committee nominates 
employees for the plan entirely on the basis of merit. 


Revised Life Insurance Coverage 


The Eastman Kodak Company has liberalized its 
group life insurance program to permit employees with 
six months’ service or more to purchase additional 
insurance coverage equivalent to one-half year’s normal 
salary in addition to the insurance equal to one year’s 
salary now available to them. Under the former plan, 
only employees with five years’ service were eligible to 
purchase life insurance equivalent to one and one-half 
year’s salary. The employee’s contribution is 6¢ per 


month per $100 coverage. The revision in the plan 
became effective January 1, 1943. 


Training Through Motion Pictures 

Boeing Aircraft Company has organized a Motion 
Picture Department which operates with much of the 
equipment found in the finest commercial motion pic- 
ture establishments. Its personnel includes specialists 
in photography, script writing, art work, production 
direction, film editing, sound recording, film develop- 
ing, and voice commentary. 

When used as a supplement to regular training meth- 
ods, motion pictures of job techniques taken in the 
plant by Boeing’s own employees provide an effective 
method of training production workers. This visual 
training is especially valuable in a mass production 
plant which must hire and train large numbers of un- 
skilled workers. 

Another effective use of these company films is the 
training of Army mechanics at the battle fronts. The 
importance of this training cannot be over-emphasized 
because it is essential that the Army’s field mainten- 
ance force learn with the utmost speed the many fine 
points of maintenance and repair work on the famous 
Flying Fortresses. 


Christmas Bonuses 

Christmas and year-end bonus payments were in a 
doubtful status this year until about mid-December 
owing to the government’s wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion program. Official rulings then clarified their status 
by pointing out that, in general, companies that had 
paid such bonuses previously could pay them this year 
on a similar basis. 

Details in connection with 1941 Christmas bonuses 
paid by fifty companies were shown in the December, 
1941, issue of The Conference Board Management Record. 
Announcements of similar 1942 payments were made by 
many companies during the latter half of December. 
Companies making these announcements include: 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, American Optical Company, Best and Company, 
Bank of America, A. S. Beck Corporation, Bond Cloth- 
ing Stores, Bonwit ‘Teller, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, John Eichler 
Brewing Company, Emerson Radio and Phonograph 
Corporation, The Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Gannett Company, Inc., W. T. 
Grant Company, Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Haloid Company, Hart Smith and Company, 
Kohler Company, Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany, Lincoln Electric Company, Loew’s, Inc., Package 
Machinery Company, Republic Aviation Corporation, 
Schick, Inc., Singer Manufacturing Company, Simonds 
Saw and Steel Company, Schenley Distillers Corpora- 
tion and Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
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Questions and Answers 


Question: Should the company or the union pay 
union stewards for time spent in connection with sett- 
ling employee grievances? Is there any legal ruling on 
this question ? 


Answer: The theory in the past has been that the 
union steward’s service in adjusting grievances is of 
equal benefit to the union and the company and there- 
fore the company should pay for such time. This con- 
cept was upset on January 2, 1943, by an opinion of the 
National War Labor Board in the case of Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company (Pratt and Whitney Division). It 
was stated, in effect, by the Board that the union, not 
the company, is the proper party to pay for this serv- 
ice. This opinion, with which the labor members of the 
Board concurred, overruled the recommendation of its 
mediation panel which followed the older theory. 


Question: We have heard that there is a new three- 
Shift arrangement known as the Red, White and Blue 
shift Schedule. What sort of schedule is it, what are 
its advantages and what companies are following it ? 


Answer: This shift schedule is the one proposed by 
Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman, Associate Professor of Phy- 
siology in the University of Chicago, and publicized 
recently by the United States Department of Labor in 
a leaflet called ‘‘Arranging Shifts for Maximum Pro- 
duction.” Following is a summary of the plan: 


Red (sunset) shift—noon to 8 p.m.; evening and early 
night free for leisure; sleep from 1 a.m. to 9 a.m. 

White (victory) shift—8 p.m. to 4 a.m.; afternoon and 
early evening for leisure; sleep from 5 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Blue (dawn) shift—4 a.m. to noon; leisure in the after- 
noon; sleep from 7 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


The advantages claimed for this arrangement include: 
small displacement of customary sleeping hours, elimi- 
nation of afternoon sleeping, and avoidance of shift 
changes during community rush hours. There is no 
record of company experience with this shift arrange- 
ment as a check on the advantages claimed. 


Question: What requirements must a company ful- 
fil in order to qualify for the Army-Navy “E” Produc- 
tion Award ? 


Answer: In connection with the Armstrong Cork 
Company’s Army-Navy “E” presentation ceremony at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on November 30, H. W. Pren- 
tis, Jr., president of the company, summed up the re- 
quirements as follows: 


The significance of this honor will be explained by the 
representatives of the Army and Navy themselves. I do 
wish to emphasize, however, that while quality and quan- 
tity of production are of prime importance, there are also 
taken into consideration by the Army and Navy Boards 
eight other vital standards of performance: (1) the degree 
to which available equipment has been fully utilized; 
(2) the avoidance of stoppages in production; (3) the 
maintenance of fair labor standards; (4) the company’s 
spirit in cooperating with the war program as a whole; 
(5) effective management and engineering skill; (6) the 
company’s record in respect to accidents, health, sanita- 
tion and plant protection; (7) the utilization of sub- 
contracting facilities; (8) the training of additional labor 
forces. 


Question: How effective are factory posters in mak- 
ing war workers aware of the vital nature of their con- 
tribution to the war effort? Do factory workers like 
or dislike the type of posters now being used in war 
plants ? 


Answer: Printer’s Ink, October 23, 1942, provides 
some interesting conclusions obtained from a survey in 
which researchers talked to 1,046 factory workers in war 
plants in Connecticut, New Jersey and Maryland about 
their likes and dislikes regarding war posters. Follow- 
ing is a summary of conclusions gained from the survey: 


1. Factory workers like plant posters 

2. The positive approach is favored 

3. Color and illustration are well liked; plain printing 
without illustration is least popular 

4. Simplicity in design is appreciated 

5. Workers do not want too much humor in posters deal- 
ing with war production 

6. Messages on the posters are remembered long after 
the posters are taken away 


Question: If women employees enlist in the WAAC 
or WAVES, do companies permit them to participate 
in their military service policies ? 


Answer: A recent survey of the policies of 251 com- 
panies revealed the fact that 138, or 55%, did not dis- 
criminate between men and women entering the armed 
forces, and that women volunteering in the WAAC and 
WAVES participated on equal footing with inducted 
men in any benefits that the company provided under 
its military service policy. In thirty-seven companies, 
or 15%, these women were excluded from the plan, while 
a third of the firms had not as yet developed a definite 
policy regarding women enlistees. 
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Recent Trends in the Quit Rate 


Except for workers entering the armed forces, the 
sharp increase in separations in manufacturing indus- 
tries during 1942 has been almost entirely owing to 
quits. Reports from twenty-seven industries show that 
over one-third of those quitting had been employed less 
than one month and more than one-half of them not 
over four months. Almost three-quarters of the wage 


INCE the beginning of 1942, separations in manu- 
facturing industry have been increasing at a rapid 
pace. Such a tendency during an all-out war effort is 
disturbing since it indicates that, in addition to the 
usual problem of selecting and training personnel to be 
added to the forces already producing necessary com- 
modities, replacements must be found for workers 
leaving. 

Table 1 reveals that the principal reasons for advanc- 
ing separation rates fall under the headings, ‘“‘Quits” 
and “Miscellaneous.” Discharges have not increased 
appreciably and lay-offs have declined sharply. Since 
employees who have been drafted into or have enlisted 
in the armed forces are included in “‘Miscellaneous,” 
the increase in this rate is to be expected. Further- 
more, the decline in lay-offs nearly offsets the rise in 
miscellaneous separations. 


SEPARATION RatrEsS—MANUFACTURING, 
1942 


Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Per 100 Wage Earners 


TaBLe I: 


Month Quits re Lay-Offs! sali Total 
UaNOALY. even. ss 2.36 0.30 1.61 0.83 5.10 
February....... 2.41 0.29 1.39 0.73 4,82 
March cenecsos hs « 3.02 0.33 1.19 0.82 5.36 
April 3.59 0.35 Test 0.87 6.12 
hay 3.77 | 0.38 | 1.43 | 0.96 | 6.54 
WURES cits een 22 3.85 0.38 pip S 1.02 6.46 
July: eee es 4.02 0.43 1.05 1.23 6.73 
AUZOSGy, 53,5 0x0 sla) 010 4.31 0.42 0.87 1.46 7.06 
September.........}| 5.19 0.44 0.68 1.79 8.10 
Octaberioe. .secen 4.65 0.45 0.78 2.03 10} 


1Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
2Military separations included. 


It follows, therefore, that the rise in quits is the 
major factor. Between January and September, they 
more than doubled; in October they showed a slight 
decline. In order to determine the reasons for this 
change and its significance in the war effort, Tur 
CONFERENCE Boarp questioned the manufacturers who 
cooperate in its regular monthly surveys of earnings 
and hours in twenty-nine manufacturing industries. 
These companies were asked to furnish the following 


information: 


earners quitting were in the lowest wage group and 
another quarter fell in the middle wage group. 

A desire to make more money was the principal 
reason for quitting—either at higher rates or through 
the benefit of more overtime. Other reasons were 
the inability to properly study aptitudes of workers, 
dissatisfaction with work, and family circumstances. 


1. What proportion of your quits occur among wage 
earners who have been in your employ (a) less than one 
month, (b) from one to two months, (c) from two to four 
months, (d) over four months ? 

2. What approximate proportion of these quits fall in 
the lowest wage group, in the middle wage group, in the 
highest wage group ? 

3. Do the same tendencies hold for salaried personnel ? 

4, What are the causes of increasing quits ? 


The great majority of those who replied were able to 
furnish specific estimates to questions 1 and 2. These 
answers are summarized in Table 2. The percentages 
shown for each industry represent a broadened median 
of the replies. 

Employment in the various companies contributing 
to the study was considered in determining the medians 
but no actual weighting system was employed. For 
the twenty-seven manufacturing industries for which 
medians could be determined no allowances were made 
for the employment rank of the industries. October 
data on quit rates are also shown for purpose of com- 
parison. Where industry classifications for the quit 
rate did not correspond exactly to those used in this 
survey, all pertinent data are included. 


TENURE OF EMPLOYMENT 


Although the number of wage earners who have quit 
and whose term of employment was less than one month 
ranged from a low of 16% of all quits in the iron and 
steel industry to a high of 60% in the lumber and mill- 
work industry, the median for twenty-seven industries 
of 35% closely approximates the percentages for each 
industry. An even greater concentration exists around 
the 14% for those whose employment ranged from one 
to two months and the 11% for those whose employ- 
ment ranged from two to four months. For employ- 
ment over four months a much wider range, extending 
from 16% in the rubber industry to 66% in the book 
and job printing industry, was indicated. The high 
percentage for the book and job printing industry is 
not surprising when consideration is given to the fact 
that the great majority of its employees have had con- 
siderable training and have been with the individual 
ccmpanies for long periods of time. The lack of de- 
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marcation between defense indus- 
tries and industries doing a rela- 
tively minor portion of defense work 
is pronounced. This would seem to 
indicate a possibility that non- 
defense industries are losing the 
same type of worker to defense in- 
dustries that defense industries are 


Industry 


Agricultural implement 


Taste 2: Quits BY TENURE OF EMPLOYMENT AND BY Wace GROUPS 
Wace Earners IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tue ConrerENCE Boarp 


Wage Groups 


Tenure of Employment 


Under | 4-2 Over te 
Months Mo asia Moeihe Lowest | Middle | Highest 


22 ll 16 51 538% | 40% | 7% 
af e He 58 13 29 


losing to each other. Automobiles... casas se acers aoriers 10 39 
Boot-and hoe, .c.: 2.02059 ee eeee 34 aL 10 45 50 29 a1 
Wace GROUPS Chemical’ e.tve:..«: .<Pareee 2 «6|11 | 15 | 49 | 71 | 9 6 
Cotton=Nortthinc.. fescness eee 43 7 8 42 57 36 7 
The range of percentages of em- — fiectrical manufacturing. ........ 2 |15 |16 |41 | 7 |22 | 6 
it 1 50 |18 | 12 |25 | 70 | 25 
ployees who quit in the lowest wage Furniture...................... 
ee Hosiery and knit goods.......... 22 23 14 41 50 40 10 
group was from 397% in the petro- yon‘Snd sted... sss, 16 |10 |12 |e |46 | 34 | 20 
leum-refining ene to ean in ae elton aoe oe ed a » : a be - & 
5 a umber ANG MUIWOPrK..........- 
ee DAREN 8 h © Hae GM ane PAELGe: oie oc caeeah 38 |23 |14 |295 | 67 | 98 5 
majority of industries, however, paint and varnish..............- 35 | 13 @ |50 |75 | 15 | 10 
showed percentages closely approxi- Paper and pulp................. 40 15 5 40 67 29 4 
mating the median of 68%. A simi- Paper products... .. son eee 35 16 15 34 84 14 2 
3 5 5 : iddl Printing—book and job.......... 22 6 6 66 80 13 tf 
lar situation obtained in the middle Printing—news and magazine....| 1. na.| na.| na.| na.| na.| na. | na. 
wage group where the percentages eee echt: ee . _ e na me _ be 
; c Uk and LAY ON. .c<c0242 Hees 2 
ranged from 137% in the automobile ope, MY 44 [15 |12 |29 |51 |39 | 10 
and book and job printing industries — Foundries and machine shops 
to 43% in the petroleum-refining and 1, Foundrjess.c..,.- «isatseeeee: : 39 14 13 34 58 30 12 
hi 570. ae P noes min the 2. Machines and machine tools. : 37 13 15 35 70 24 6 
IG At ae as ae eat 3. Heavy equipment.......... 40 |21 |11 |28 |49 |36 | 15 
median at 25%. As might be ex- 4. Hardware and small parts. . . 30 |14 |16 | 40 | 69 | 26 5 
i 5. Other products............. L 31 21 20 28 73 22 5 
i . P 
pected, fay of the workers, WhO QUIE, Oo fae i se {14 |11 |43 | 76 |14 | 10 
were in the highest wage group, 2 Petroleum refining.............. 24 10 14 52 39 43 18 
close concentration around the me- Teen, Poe Sete whos ira sentra oe a a os F a. ans = a an : a. 
dian of 7% being evident in Table 2. IPOUUGINZ... ose s sees cere e ees 1 
7 8 Median Percentages........... ee 35 14 11 40 68 25 7 


The maximum range was from 2% 
in the paper products and shipbuild- 


aCotton manufacturing 


: - ; : bLeather goods 
ng industries to 29% in the auto- VS a eae mul, 7.50; sawmills, 6.33. 
dPaper bo: 


mobile industry. 


SALARIED PERSONNEL 


In response to the question of 

whether or not the same tendencies which were shown 
for wage earners held for salaried personnel, nearly all 
reports indicated that they did not. The experience of 
most companies was that they were having little or no 
difficulty with the quit problem among their salaried 
workers. Companies reporting the contrary mostly 
belonged to the chemical, electrical manufacturing, 
hosiery and knit goods, paint and varnish, book and 
job printing, and petroleum-refining industries. 


gEngines and turbines. 


CAUSES OF QUITS 


To determine the causes for increased quits, THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp suggested under question 4 the 
following reasons: 


a. The inability to properly study aptitudes of new 
workers under an ever-increasing production program. 


b. The desire of workers to secure higher wage rates 
by shifting to other jobs. 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Babes boots and shoes, 8.56; rubber tires and tubes, 
4.3 
— and machine shops. 


hHardware, 5.89; eo (n.i. edge tools, machine tools, 
etc.), 4.64; fireatms, 4 50. 

iStoves, 6.07; structural and ornamental metal works, 
6.24; aluminum and magnesium products, 5.27; brass, 
bronze, and copper products, 5.17; steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus, 4.07. 

n.a.Not available because no central tendency was in- 
dicated by reports received. 


c. The inclination of workers to seek employment 
where they might work longer hours for a greater over- 
time return, or shorter hours which will prove less fa- 
tiguing. 

Companies were also asked for a statement of any 
other prevalent reasons. 


An analysis of replies reveals that more than 50% 
of the companies had observed that (b) was one of the 
major causes of quits and the majority of these com- 
panies indicated that it was the outstanding reason. 
Nearly 257% of the reporters referred to cause (c) as a 
major factor and about 10% referred.to cause (a). 

Other reasons for quits in the order of their fre- 
quency of mention were: 


1. Dissatisfaction with work (including return to 


former employer, lack of training, working conditions, 
etc.) 


2. Family circumstances 
3. General restlessness 
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4. A better job, especially with war contractors and 
government bureaus 

5. Tl health 

6. Transportation problems 

7. Return to school 

8. Changed residence 

9. Return to farm 

10. Inadequate housing 

Of those companies citing miscellaneous reasons, 20% 
referred to (1); 19% to (2); 15% to (8); and 11% to (4). 


QUOTATIONS 


The following quotations are from letters received 
from representative companies in various industrial 
classifications and were especially selected to reflect 
the general tendency shown for the industry. 


Agricultural Implements 


“We are hitting the bottom of our available supply 
of satisfactory male factory workers. Most of those 
we are hiring are marginal workers who have some diffi- 
culty in adjusting themselves to factory work. People 
who have been in business for themselves, salesmen and 
those previously unemployed or employed on the WPA 
cannot adjust themselves easily to the requirements 
of factory work. Despite our leniency and efforts to assist 
them, these workers find factory work too difficult or not 
to their liking. Many of them leave after a trial period.” 


Boots and Shoes 

“Undoubtedly a certain proportion of the quits occur 
because of the lack of necessary time to properly study 
the aptitudes of the new workers, but a much larger per- 
centage, in our opinion, are occasioned by the general 
restlessness being displayed by untrained workers. A 
great many of them are desirous and hopeful of slipping 
into some semi-skilled and skilled jobs with out the for- 
mality of undergoing necessary training for proper quali- 
fications, and this has kept quite a number of this type 
of employee on the move from one job to another.” 


Chemicals 

“In our judgment the cause for the high turnover rate 
of labor today, at least in our company, is due to the fact 
that the applicants we get are largely of a shifting class 
of people.” 


“The type of work wherein most of the ‘Quits’ is 
sustained is extremely hard though relatively compen- 
sated. After trying the job many of the men decide that 
they can earn about the same money in the shipyards or 
similar places with much less effort, and in many cases 
without having to work continuously during their work- 
ing hours.” 


“ _ . the wish to get into full-time 100% war work 
in order to secure draft deferment.” 


“The necessity for working nights is perhaps the one 
biggest single factor for our increased labor turnover. 


This is particularly true where it has been necessary to 
hire a large number of women to replace military losses. 
Many women have difficulty becoming accustomed to-the 
night work and a number leave during this adjustment 
period.” 


Rayon and Allied Products 


“High wages paid by cost-plus contractors. Steady 
deteriorating quality of applicants who do not have 
much aptitude for any kind of work. General opinion is 
that it is not necessary to do a day’s work for a day’s 


> 


pay. 
Cotton—North 


“What we are really doing is turning over and over a 
fringe of semi-unemployables who are about all that are 
available in the way of new help at the present time. 
We doubt if they better themselves materially or expect 
to do so when they go from one job to another.” 


Electrical Manufacturing 


“It appears that a great number of our quits have 
worked only one to two days. Apparently they come 
in to look over the prospects of large earnings and if such 
prospects seem unfavorable they quit and usually without 
notice.” 


“One cause responsible for a number of quits is the 
high rate of pay offered by government departments and 
certain concerns with government contracts to employ- 
ees with what would ordinarily be considered rather slim 
qualifications.” 


“Another factor, which is probably the most impor- 
tant of all, is the fact that there is no longer much of a 
labor supply to choose from, consequently it is now a 
case of taking what is available and hoping that the re- 
sults will be a pleasant surprise, although not actually 
expecting it in many cases.” 


Furniture 


“Too many ‘help wanted’ advertisements in the daily 
papers keep the men restless and they look for other jobs.” 


“The prime reason for this turnover has been the estab- 
lishment of a government-owned and operated muni- 
tions plant within easy commuting distance . . . Askilled 
woodworking technician may start as a common laborer 
in these plants at about the same rate or higher than 
he received at his highest skill in a small town wood- 
working plant. OPA price regulations have prevented us 
from being able to raise our wage costs high enough to 
successfully compete with government defense plant 
wages.” 


Hosiery and Knit Goods 

“We employ many girls and women who leave their 
jobs whenever their husbands earn fairly well, or when 
they must take care of or bear children.” 


Iron and Steel 
“Curtailment of operations in certain departments 
because of governmental directives to make certain prod- 
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ucts result in less working time in curtailed departments. 
We find that when, because of such curtailment, men in 
one department are asked to work in another department 
at lower rates they refuse and say they prefer to go else- 
where in the district to secure jobs at higher rates.” 


Leather Tanning and Finishing 

“We are located in the midst of a steel-producing 
center, which is largely on defense work, and with the 
proximity to a new government arsenal and a reconsign- 
ment and warehouse center there has been considerable 
pirating, which has already drawn the attention of 
Washington, and which we believe to be a contributing 
cause of the quits reported by our organization.” 


Lumber and Millwork 

“We have had a high percentage of our unskilled help 
leave to work for contractors who have been building 
Army camps and defense projects in the vicinity. For 
this work they received two or three times the rate of pay 
which is customarily paid for unskilled help in our in- 
dustry. These laborers, after the contracts are completed, 
do not return to us because they have been in the habit 
of receiving such large pay that they would rather not 
work at all than work at their old rates.” 


“Some of them went for higher pay alone and others 
to see the country while they could make good money 
in doing it.” 


“Of course, certain jobs need filling more often than 
others and in finding men, when men are scarce, the con- 
dition becomes desperate. The man who does the hiring 
has had years of experience and does his best to fill the 
jobs with what comes along. His hair is graying fast, a 
hollow look has crept into his eyes, and occasionally he 
babbles about brooks running through trees and meadowy 
slopes on mountains.” 


Meatpacking 


“It should go without saying that a small, independent 
slaughterer and packer in the state of can’t pay 
the ridiculously high wages that have been and are 
being paid in shipyards. Other workers in war 
industries in ————, such as shoe and textile workers, 
get no such wages as are paid in shipyards.” 


Paint and Varnish 


“We have been to a large extent on war work through- 
out the year, and our yearly wage average is a favorable 
comparison even with our most highly paid war plants 
for the reason that we never have lay-offs and most of 
them do.” 


“In conducting exit interviews with these people who 
are leaving our organization, we find that those who 
leave for other jobs do so because of the opportunity to 
earn higher wages through, in most cases, additional over- 
time rather than increased hourly rates,” 


Paper and Pulp 

“We are among the unfortunates who are classified as 
being a non-essential industry. Therefore, our wage 
scale can not compete with others who are doing war 
work.” 


“4 large proportion of the people we are employing 
today have never worked in a factory before. They either 
do not know how to work or don’t want to work, and 
unfortunately the large proportion of those that quit 
have done so without any notice to us and without any 
reason to our knowledge.” 


“We are only 20 miles from three shipyards.” 


Paper Products 

“We can only say that the whole situation as far as 
man power is concerned is a very great problem to manu- 
facturing companies who are not entirely on war work, 
because it is impossible for a business such as ours to 
pay the wages now established in war industries and 
government positions.” 


“A couple of months ago we placed our office on a 
44-hour basis and through the overtime thus earned by 
our employees their incomes are not too far out of line 
with those being earned in shipbuilding companies. 
Since the inception of this plan the turnover in our office 
has been reduced considerably.” 


Printing—Book and Job 

“Our experience is based on the fact that our group 
is a small one. Our workers are skilled and have been 
probably paid in the average above the normal going- 
rate in other plants. They have been kept on even when 
work was slack and in general the work room has been 
run on a ‘family’ basis of fair play. The men are re- 
luctant to leave for the greater but uncertain duration 
pay of war industries. Quite a number remember dis- 
astrous experiences of World War I.” 


Printing—News and Magazine 

“Our mechanical help is of course all union, and our 
female office help averages somewhat over $120 a month. 
We endeavor at all times to prevent any secession from 
work due to insufficient remuneration.” 


Rubber 


“My personal comment is that a great majority of the 
70% of people who quit within a month are people who 
are looking for the easiest job for the most money. In 
one example, I was able to trace one man’s shifting of 
jobs and found that he had had four jobs with four 
different companies in an eight-week period. At present 
he is unemployed.” 


“You may be interested to know that in our experience 
the turnover percentage for women has been running 
three times higher than men. Absenteeism is running 
nearly double its normal rate and the percentage for 
women is twice the percentage for men. I believe that a 
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national emergency such as the present war is bound to 
bring out the best in some people and bring out the worst 
in others. We have many employees who are sticking to 
their jobs and who are here day in and day out. The 
attendance and turnover problem operates like a whirl- 
pool in a pond. It occurs among a smaller percentage of 
the people but it keeps turning over and thereby affects 
the entire group.” 


Wool 


“In our area, with several large 100% war plants at- 
tracting patriotic workers, the situation has been mate- 
rially improved by those plants agreeing mutually only 
to hire workers who have a signed release from their 
former employment.” 


“Second cause for the turnover seems to be largely 
with women who are being trained in spinning and weav- 
ing. Those that are further along in age find it hard to 
adapt themselves to this type of work, and a good many 
of the younger girls feel that there are easier ways of 
making a living than in these occupations, although the 
pay in both of them is very good in comparison to work 
in stores, etc.” 


Foundries 

“The largest reason for quitting is physical inability 
to perform the tasks, asa malleable foundry is hard, hot, 
dirty work without any mechanization.” 


“There is another cause for quits which we believe 
accounts for a considerable number—namely, the type 
of employees which we have been obliged to take in 
recent months because of the scarcity of labor. Many 
of these men are of the migratory type and work a few 
weeks at one plant and then having accumulated a 
little cash lay off for a while and then get a job some- 
where else.”’ 


Machines and Machine Tools 

“When they learn a few fundamentals of machine 
operation they quit and apply at other machine shops 
as first-class men. The amount of experience in this 
class is from two to six months. These men move from 
one plant to another, always asking for more money. 
It is the same men who cause resentment among the 
experienced help.” 

‘Frankly, our problem out here is largely a shipyard 
problem, with all the evils attending the rapid increase 
in their payrolls, together with the large amount of 
overtime and higher classifications for work.” 


“As there are no skilled men available, we are obliged 
to train practically every one whom we employ, and 
because of the demand for our product, we sometimes 
put on men whom under other conditions we would not 
consider for a moment.” 


“During the last few weeks there has been a tendency 
of a little higher grade of worker to appear for employ- 


ment than was the case heretofore and we believe that 
this is due to the reduction and cancellation of some war 
orders in this district. In other words, there are men being 
let out or cut down on hours for the reason that their 
companies are being curtailed on defense orders and so 
they tend to move into other jobs.” 


Heavy Equipment 

“Our biggest problem has been the men that we have 
partially trained. These men can, with the training that 
we have given them, go elsewhere and receive higher 
wages than we are paying them as trainees.” 


“The cause centers around a single manufacturer 

who not only offers a higher hourly rate but 

promises prospective employees other inducements such 
as medical treatment, a pair of new glasses, etc.” 


Other Foundry Products 


“Most quits are younger men under twenty-six, and 
our experience seems to indicate that it is due to rest- 
lessness and a desire to change to other work. Apparently 
the possibility of their being drafted has taken away their 
sense of responsibility. With the older men or female 
help we have had no quitting problem, and since we have 
been hiring older men or female workers for replacements 
we have observed a marked reduction in our quits.” 


“For this reason we are accepting into employment 
all types of persons, many of whom would not normally 
come up to our standards. This includes many people 
who have never worked in a factory before and it seems 
to frighten them. If we can get them to stay for a reason- 
able length of time they get over this and become ac- 
climated. We try to help them through this situation 
during their training period but in spite of our efforts 
our mortality is high among the newer employees . . .” 


Petroleum Refining 

““As you know, the hourly rates prevailing in the petro- 
leum industry are as high or higher than those in most 
other industries, but the average weekly hours, and con- 
sequently, the opportunity to earn premium rates 
and increase the weekly take-out are not as great as in 
many other industries.” 


Shipbuilding 

“Thirty-two per cent of the terminations are due to 
lack of capacity and adaptability to meet fequirements 
for any shipbuilding job.” 


“T would like to say that the . . . policy pursued in 
Washington with regard to announcements about the 
drafting under the Selective Service Act has had the 
result of convincing many of our young men eligible for 
the draft that if they did nothing about it they would 
be drafted next week together with the grandfathers and 
one-legged men. The result has been that a number of 
them, greater than those who have actually been drafted, 
have voluntarily quit and enlisted so that they could 
select their own service. I might add that we shall have 
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to add almost 50% to our existing force in order to carry 
out the programs entrusted to us. For the past two 
months or so our force has been decreasing, instead of 
increasing as it should, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have already begun to employ women in productive 
departments. I have reached the conclusion that a 
great majority of our future employees will have to be 
women which in view of the nature of our work neces- 
sarily envolves a stupendous problem.” 


Aircraft 

“The problem of proper placement is obviously greater 
than it ever has been before and gets worse each day. 
We must take what we can get from a labor supply that 


is virtually exhausted of experienced factory workers; 
we must make riveters of salesmen, factory girls of house- 
wives. True, we are trying by means of vestibule schools, 
on-the-job training and appeals to patriotism to speed 
up the adjustment of these workers, but some simply 
won’t adjust and as we do not have the limitless oppor- 
tunities that once existed in aircraft for a newcomer, it 
is not always possible to shift an individual to a job which 
appeals to his interest; thus he quits.” 


Ropert A. SAYRE 
Assisted by 


M. A. WERTZ 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Earnings and Hours in the Agricultural Implement 
Industry—Revised Series 


N ORDER to facilitate the use of the manufacturing 
payroll data compiled by THe ConFERENCE Boarp, 
a summary of the revised averages for one or more indus- 
tries will be published each month. Earnings and hours 
will be presented from January, 1939, to date. Indexes 
of employment, man hours and payrolls, adjusted to 
the 1939 Census of Manufactures, and of hours worked 
and actual and “real” earnings will be shown from 
January, 1935, to date. 

The averages shown here for the agricultural im- 
plement industry are based upon data from thirty-seven 
establishments located in ten states. They represent a 
sample of 60% of the workers engaged in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements and tractors as shown 
in the 1939 Census of Manufactures. 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours anp PAyYROLLs 


The peak level of employment in this industry— 
157.4% of the 1923 average—was attained in October, 
1937. The high point since the outbreak of World War 
II occurred in June, 1941, when employment stood at 
153.5. The November, 1942, level of 144.9 is only 6% 
below that of June, 1941, and 8% below the October, 
1937, peak. 

Total man hours, which reflect changes in the average 
number of hours worked in one week as well as changes 
in employment, did not reach their high point in this 
industry until April, 1941. The work week which had 
averaged only 40.1 hours in October, 1937, rose to 44.5 
in April, 1941. This was the greatest number of hours 
worked in any one week since June, 1930. In Novem- 
ber, 1942, total man hours were 3% below the peak level. 

Total payrolls, which are influenced by changes in 
hourly earnings in addition to changes in the length of 
the work week and in employment, reached their peak 
level in October, 1942. While both employment and 


man hours were somewhat below peak levels in that 
month, hours worked per week averaged 44.3 and 
higher hourly earnings in that month served to raise 
total payrolls to new high levels. In November, pay- 
rolls were almost 2% below the October peak, partly as 
a result of curtailed employment. Replacement of both 
a large number of highly paid skilled male workers and a 
somewhat smaller number of unskilled male workers by 
lower-paid female workers was a contributory factor. 


EARNINGS AND Hours 


Hourly earnings of all wage earners engaged in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements averaged $.805 
in January, 1939. The outbreak of the war in Europe 
had no effect upon the earnings of these workers, since 
they were still at the January level in December, 1939. 
Their earnings rose to $.825 in December, 1940, and 
reflected the overtime worked in some of.the individual 
plants. In January, 1941, the workers averaged 41.1 
hours weekly and hourly earnings were at the peak 
level of $.840. Since living costs had risen only 1.5% 
since January, 1939, “real” hourly earnings, or the pur- 
chasing power of these hourly earnings, were greater 
than in any other month since these surveys were begun. 
In February and March, organized labor, foreseeing 
further rises in retail prices, made demands for higher 
wages through the medium of wide-spread strikes. Since 
these strikes impeded our defense program which had 
been initiated the previous June, the National Labor 
Relations Board issued a directive that the demands be 
met and a substantial wage-rate increase was granted. 
Partly offsetting the production losses of the two pre- 
vious months, an average of 44.5 hours per week was 
worked in April, 1941, and hourly earnings rose to $.920. 
Real hourly earnings reached an all-time high level, 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT INDUSTRY, 1939-1942 
ALL WAGE EARNERS AND BY SEX! 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


All Wage Earners All Male Female 
¥ i Manik pes e eet re Av 
u om 
Lg tee a avers . Wake’ Hours per | Hours per 5 2 Wout” een per Weekiee How per 
Earnings | Earnings Maa Std adn, per | Earnings Earnings Week per Week per 
age age age Wage 
Earner Earner Earner Earner 
1939 January.......... $.805 | $30.03 37.3 40.2 | %.807 | $30.18 87.4 $20.35 33.2 
February......... .812 | 30.12 37.1 40.2 814 | 30.25 37.2 21.39 35.0 
March...........- 812 | 30.56 37.6 40.3 814 | 30.69 37.7 21.72 35.5 
Apia rete 807 | 30.16 37.4 40.2 810 | 30.29 37.4 21.22 34.6 
Mayes ests: 800 | 29.90 87.4 40.2 802 | 30.02 37.4 21.03 34.4 
Game te 801 | 381.11 38.8 40.2 804 | 31.22 38.8 22.99 38.5 
Seer ete, 806 | 30.81 38.2 40.2 .809 | 30.92 38.2 22.88 38.1 
August........... 806 | 30.07 37.3 40.2 809 | 30.17 37.3 20.95 35.8 
September........ .803 | 30.02 37.4 40.0 807 | 30.19 37.4 21.00 36.5 
October........... 804 | 30.64 38.1 40.0 809 | 30.84 38.1 20.65 37.3 
November. ....... 801 | 31.21 39.0 39.9 .806 | 31.38 39.0 22.01 39.1 
December......... 805 | 31.78 39.5 39.9 810 | 31.94 39.5 22.88 40.3 
Annual average. 805 30.53 37.9 40.1 .808 30.67 38.0 21.59 36.5 
1940 January.......... 807 | 381.74 39.3 39.9 811 | 31.91 39.3 22.45 39.3 
February......... 810 | 31.74 39.2 40.0 815 | 31.91 39.2 22.39 39.0 
March............ 811 | 31.93 39.4 40.1 815 | $2.13 39.4 22.78 38.9 
Boal ee.. sae 816 | 32.12 39.4 40.1 .821 | 32.30 39.4 22.64 38.8 
Mays. wees 819 | 32.21 39.3 40.1 .823 | 32.40 39.4 21.82 37.3 
Sunes ie toee Rete é 821 | 31.92 38.9 40.0 825 | 32.10 38.9 21.90 37.3 
Palys see: 817 | 31.89 39.0 40.0 820 | 32.06 39.1 22.55 37.5 
August os. 820 | 32.10 39.1 40.0 824 | 32.93 39.1 23.61 39.0 
September........ 821 | 32.19 39.2 40.0 825 | $2.31 39.2 23.78 39.2 
October........... 821 | $2.32 39.4 40.0 824 | $2.44 39.4 23.45 38.6 
November. ....... ‘822 | $2.52 39.6 40.0 ‘826 | 32.66 39.6 23.94 39.3 
December......... 825 | 32.91 39.9 40.0 829 | 33.05 39.9 24.40 39.8 
Annual average.| 818 | 32.13 39.3 40.0 822 | 32.29 39.3 22.98 | 38.7 
194] January. o. in... a. .840 34.48 41.1 40.0 843 34.65 41.1 
February......... 843 | 34.64 41.1 40.1 846 | 34.81 41.1 are it 
March............ 846 | 35.19 | 41.6 | 40.1 849 | 35.35 41.6 24.79 39.4 
ge di is fo 920 | 40.91 44.5 40.0 923 | 41.07 44.5 30.38 42.7 
Mayen vies xt 20s 910 | 39.14 | 43.0 | 40.0 913 | 39.25 | 43.0 31.69 | 44.7 
Juin ava sa ax'ne ¢ 904 | 38.57 42.7 40.0 907 | 38.70 42.7 29.32 42.1 
Fig haessae 912 | $8.44 42.1 40.0 915 | 38.57 42.1 29.72 42.4 
August. cccic cece: .929 | 37.96 40.9 40.0 982 | 38.07 40.9 30.71 41.9 
September........ 935 | 38.44 41.1 40.0 988 | 38.59 41.1 29.03 39.8 
October........... 936 | 38.26 40.9 40.0 940 | 38.41 40.9 29.07 40.1 
November........ 936 38.03 40.6 40.0 939 38.18 40.7 28.78 39.9 
December......... 945 36.97 39.1 40.0 948 87.14 89.2 26.03 35.9 
Annual average.| 905 | 937.59 41.6 40.0 908 | 37.73 41.6 28.17 40.6 
1942 January. ...000. 0+ 953 39.59 41.5 40.1 957 39.75 
February......... 958 | 40.61 42.4 42.5 961 | 40.76 42:4 ae re 
March .963 | 41.12 42.7 42.5 967 | 41.28 42.7 31.26 41.9 
Rots cate BO 969 | 41.47 42.8 42.8 973 | 41.67 42.8 30.53 415 
MAP clercices oie 990 | 42.54 43.0 42.8 994 | 42.76 43.0 31.03 40.6 
Base 2st Bas 1.016 | 43.71 43.0 42.8 | 1.020 | 43.90 43.1 33.48 42. 
July 1.011 43.59 43.1 42.9 1.015 43 .78 43.1 34.25 ee 
August........... 1.015 | 43.89 43 .2 42.9 | 1.020 | 44.17 43.3 31.20 7 
September........ 1.042 46.00 44.1 43.0 1.048 46.34 44.2 39 43 i 
October........... 1.041 | 46.07 44.3 43.0 | 1.047 | 46.43 44.3 33.20 oe 
November........ 1.088 | 46.07 44.4 43.2 | 1.047 | 46.61 44.5 745 | $0.84 a 


1This table revises and brings up to date figures published in “Wages, Hours and Empl i i S ”» 
ment to Conference Board Service Letter, June, 1938, ‘Table 4, p. 5; and The Conference psp ee Tee seg 1940, Tabi iy yee aes 
Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments. Data from July, 1942, to date are sreliiaaee andl nS hereon 
y, , revision - 


never since attamed. The effect of substantially longer fractionally lower earnings in October and November 
working hours and further wage-rate increases raised As shown in the accompanying tables, the average 
hourly earnings to the peak level of $1.042 in Septem- worker in the industry received $46.07 for 44.4 hours ae 


ber, 1942. Replacement of highly paid male workers by work in one week in November, 1942. This represents a 
lower-paid female workers was largely responsible for rise of 53% from the $30.03 he was paid for working 


ses 
January, 1943 MANAGEMENT RECORD 


TABLE 3: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT INDUSTRY, 1939-1942, MALE BY SKILL’ 
Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Source: 


1This table revises and brings up to date figures published in “Wages, Hours and Employment in the United States, 1914-1936”, Table 5, pp. 56-59; Supplement to Conyerence Board 
Service Letter, June, 1938, Table 4, p. 5; and The Conference Board Economic Record, March 28, 1940, Table 4, p. 120. : 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments. Data from July,’1942, to date are preliminary and subject to revision. 


37.3 hours a week in January, 1939. By December, 1940, 
average weekly earnings had advanced only 10% to 
$32.91. Substantial wage-rate increases granted in the 
early part of 1941, however, served to raise weekly earn- 
ings to $40.91 in April of that year, or 24% above the 
December, 1940, level. Longer working hours which 
were necessitated by the shift of a substantial part of 
the industry to defense production and small upward 
adjustments in wage rates were responsible for the 13% 
rise in weekly earnings between April, 1941, and No- 
vember, 1942. Since January, 1941, the date selected as 
the basis for the “Little Steel” decision, weekly earnings 
in this industry have advanced 33.6%. 

“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar earnings in terms 
of the commodities and services they will purchase, 
reached their highest level in April, 1941. Since then, 
living costs have risen more rapidly than dollar earnings. 
As a result, the November, 1942, level of 167.0 (1923 = 
100) was 2% below the peak but 30% above the Janu- 
ary, 1939, level and 15% higher than in January, 1941. 


The nominal or scheduled hours of plant operation 
remained fairly constant at forty hours per week from 
1939 through 1941. The employment of more workers 
during that period was adequate for stepped-up produc- 
tion. Since the beginning of 1942, however, labor short- 
ages have necessitated longer hours of operation to meet 
production schedules. By November, 1942, the sched- 
uled work week was increased to 43.2 hours and the 
actual number of hours worked averaged 44.4 a week. 


In November, a substantial number of workers was 
gainfully employed in the agricultural implement indus- 
try. The average of $1.038 for each hour of work was 
only fractionally less than the peak in September and 
October. They received the highest weekly earnings as 
yet recorded in this industry and the purchasing power 
of their weekly return was only slightly below the peak 
reached in April of last year. 


EK. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Avera; Aver: 
Year and Month = Act A a Average gis 
ree Avtraze | Actual | Averace | Avera: ctual Year and Month Actual Actu 
Aon | NCEE Wess’ | AVENE [Rous ex Arsrage | Avernee Inoura ee] Azerage | Average Iure per 
arnings | Earnings A Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings W Per! Ba rnings| Earnings Week per 
Earner Earner aches Mastat 
1939 January........| $.652 |$24.05 | 36.9 | $.827 130.98 | 37.4 1941 Janua $.685 |$27.16 | 39 
: ; : : ; seated : ‘ it 866 |$35. 
February .651 | 23.48 36.0 .885 | $1.18 37.3 Feptoue 695 | 28.25 40.7 < 868 ere is 
arch \ Orn .659 | 24.60 $7.3 .835 | 31.50 | 87.7 IMarchiveente: cert 697 | 28.58 | 41.0 .871 | 36.36 | 41.7 
INDY er eee t .659 | 24.76 SiTce .830 | 31.03 37.4 Aprilia eee .756 | 33.55 | 44.4 .948 | 42.20 | 44.5 
Mavi cae ece . .647 | 24.11 37.8 .823 | 80.84 | 37.5 May .756 | 32.64] 43.2 .936 | 40.25 | 43.0 
June. .648 | 25.83 39.9 .826 | 31.94 | 38.7 WONG rae eters .756 | 32.07 | 42.4 .929 | 39.67 | 42.7 
MULVER te oc Se 642 | 24.07 | 37.5 830 | 31.78 | 38.3 Julynee eee 759 | 32.06 | 42.2 .938 | 39.50 | 42.1 
August:........]  .651 | 24.37 37.4 .829 | 30.93 37.3 August tose 782 | 31.53 40.3 .953 | 38.98 | 40.9 
September...... 653 | 23.74] 36.4 .827 | 31.08 | 87.6 September...... 786 | 32.16 | 40.9] .959 | 39.50] 41.2 
October.:...... -662 | 24.76 37.4 .828 | 31.68 | 38.2 OGtobervere cs. - 783 | 31.70 | 40.5 .962 | 39.36 | 40.9 
November...... 664 | 25.60 38.6 .826 | 32.28 39.0 November...... 781 | 31.15 | 89.9 .961 | 39.18 | 40.8 
December... ... 662 | 25.87 39.1 .831 | 32.82 $9.5 December...... 787 | 29.39 37.4 .970 | 38.24 | 39.4 
Annual average] $.654 |$24.60 | $7.6 | $.829 |$31.50 | $8.0 Annual average] $.752 |$30.85 | 41.1 | $.930 |$38.73 | 41.6 
1940 January........} $.660 /$25.84 | $9.2 | $.832 |$32.77 | 39.4 1942 January........| $.792 |$31.63 | 39.9 | $.978 |$40.85 | 41.8 
February .666 | 26.23 39.4 .836 | 32.71 39.1 February....... 795 | 32.40} 40.7 .983 | 41.94 ] 42.6 
March oe ee .666 | 26.19 39.3 .836 | 32.95 39.4 (Vac sececteate ac 799 | 32.60] 40.8 .989 | 42.49 | 43.0 
AEMC gee Oe cat x .666 | 25.82 88.7 .841 | 33.18 | $9.4 IADTibe ares tee 799 | 32.92 | 41.2 .998 | 42.98} 43.1 
May. ose ee! .667 | 26.01 39.0 844 | 33.28 | 39.4 May .812 | 33.99 | 41.9 | 1.020 | 44.05 | 43.2 
June. .667 | 25.75 38.6 846 | 32.97 | 39.0 PUNE 2 ge Sine 2 .826 | 34.70 | 42.0] 1.048 | 45.28 | 43.2 
ul yet «a - .669 | 25.64 38.3 .841 | 32.93 39.2 UL Yaz enarare ees .828 | 34.32 41.5 | 1.040 | 45.09 | 43.3 
AUSOSLSdae. ... - .667 | 25.66 38.5 .845 | 33.14 39.2 AUgOSt Ten noes .819 | 34.07 | 41.6 | 1.046 | 45.52 | 43.5 
September. ..... 670 | 25.86 38.6 .846 | 33.24 39.3 September...... .833 | 35.41 42.5 | 1.076 | 47.84 | 44.5 
October........ .668 | 26.09 39.0 .847 | 33.40 39.4 Octoberseaes.. .839 | 36.01 42.9 | 1.074 | 47.84 | 44.5 
November...... .676 | 26.49 39.2 .847 | 33.54 39.6 November...... .839 | 35.99 | 42.9 | 1.073 | 47.97 | 44.7 
December...... .684 | 27.22 39.8 .849 | 33.90 | 39.9 
Annual average] $.669 |$26.07 39.0 | $.843 |$33.17 39.4 
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Revised Indexes of the Cost of Living—Kight Cities 


HE FOLLOWING tables are the first of a series 

which will embody the results of a general revision 
of Tae ConFrERENCE Boarp’s indexes of living costs 
in seventy cities and in the United States. 

For some time Tar ConFERENCE Boarp has been in 
the process of reviewing and refining its indexes of living 
costs with the intention of publishing a report on living 
costs in the United States and selected cities. The 
demand for the release of its revised cost of living in- 
dexes has been so incessant, however, that the Board 
decided to release the revised series as they became 
available, rather than hold them for later publication. 


PuRPOSE OF REVISION 


The Board is revising its indexes of living costs for 
several reasons. A primary purpose is to include in the 
index data which were received too late for inclusion in 
the regular monthly figures. Thus, it is possible in re- 
vising the indexes to include these data, the addition 
of which gives the indexes a broader coverage. In 
recent months it has also been possible for the Board 
to obtain additional, pertinent data not previously avail- 
able to it. These data are likewise being incorporated 
in the revised indexes. 

Approximately 3,000 retailers and realtors all over 
the United States report each month to the Board on 
changes in prices of the commodities and services they 
sell. The handling of this mass of material occasionally 
leads to misinterpretation of the data included in the 
reports. The majority of questions which arise in con- 
nection with the reports are obvious and can be im- 
mediately answered; others do not become apparent 
until some time after the data have been used, and do 
not lend themselves to solution except when studied in 
retrospect. In revising its indexes of living costs, the 
Board has reconciled these situations. Furthermore, 
new data have become available on family expenditures 
in some cities and have pointed the way to revisions in 
the budgetary weights used in combining retail prices 
into indexes of changes in living costs. These new 
weights, in some instances, have had a noticeable effect 
on the indexes, particularly for specific budgetary 


groups. 
COMPOSITION OF THE INDEXES 


The revised indexes, like the old, are broken down 
into the five major classifications of family spending: 


food, housing, clothing, fuel and light, housefurnishings, 
and sundries. Indexes are obtained for each of these 
major groups and these indexes, in turn, are weighted 
together according to the importance of each in the 
family budget (budgetary weights). As family expendi- 
ture habits differ from city to city because of differences 
in family income, climate, occupations, etc., the bud- 
getary weights also differ. These weights represent the 
relative importance of each expenditure group in the 
total expenditure budgets of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical workers in January, 1939, 
the base period of the indexes. Since these budgetary 
weights differ from city to city, they are being pre- 
sented along with the revised indexes as they are re- 
leased and will be found in italics at the top of each 
table. 

Over 240 items go into THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
indexes of living costs and fall under the following gen- 
eral classifications: 


Food 
Housing 
Clothing 
Men’s 
Women’s 
Furniture and housefurnishings 
Sundries 
Cleaning materials and household supplies 
Drugs and toilet articles 
Smoking materials 
Transportation 
Motion picture theater admissions 
Medical and dental care 
Personal care 
Reading material 
Organization dues 


Subdivisions, like the major budget groups, are 
weighted together according to their importance in the 
family budget. 

When the final report of these revisions is made, the 
internal weights used in obtaining the indexes will 
be presented in detail. 


Rosert A. Sayre 
Assisted by 
G. CLarK THomPpson 
M. A. Wertz 
Dwision of Industrial Economics 


January, 1943 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942 


Source: 


Tae Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


L Sundries 
Light ings 


Weighted 
Date Total, 
|All Items 
Budgetary Weights..... 100.0 
1989 January......... 100.0 
February........ 99.0 
Marche. esi. .a% 98.7 
NOT sce cece 99.0 
LYN ed preci teed 98. 
JURE we pres he oT: 
SUlyotee toes cape 98. 
IAGIPUSU Rete 5% ss 99 
September....... 100 
etobers. ce. <<. 100 
November. ...... 100 
December........ 100 
Annual Average..... 99 
1940 January......... 99 
Rebruary-. of: 100 
March 2.2253 98 
ADE eee. Sane s 98 
IMS voces sccm s 99 
Merve ss Got’ 98 
Willvecee te. e556 98 
JANET 25.5 2 ean 98 
September....... 99 
October s-f..<c5 <= 99 
November. ...... 99 
December........ 99 
Annual Average..... 99 


February........ 99 
Marche e.c. 100 
Ge aes 101 
WMayrneees.% 0 101 
Junestoc tec <5 102 
Ulysses. oss a 103 
AMP UStssyeate © =. «4 104 
September....... 105 
October........:- 109 
November....... 110 
December........ 110 
Annual Average..... 103 
1942 January......... 111 
February........ 112 
March. 113 
April... 115 
Maye des scus ss 115 
Sineser ees te oe 115 
Ul yaene Pte cos 116 
August.......... 115 
September....... 116 
Octobercne.s...: 117 
November. ...... 117 
December.......- 119.3 


Dallas, Tex. 


26.4 | 18.4 
100.0 | 100.0 
97.3 | 98.5 
97.8 | 98.0 
99.6 | 97.4 
98.1 97.4 
96.4 | 96.3 
97.0 | 96.2 
98.8 | 97.3 
102.2 | 97.2 
103.2 97.2 
103.3 | 97.4 
101.7 | 97.4 
99.6 | 97.6 
100.9 | 97.3 
100.6 | 97.3 
97.67)" 9607 
97.4 | 96.7 
99.7 | 96.7 
98.3 | 96.7 
99.4} 96.7 
99.2 | 96.9 
100.0 | 96.9 
100.3 | 96.9 
99.2) 97.3 
99.4 | 97.3 
OE See dr sU 
99.8 | 97.3 
99.2 | 97.9 
100.8 | 98.0 
103.1 98.1 
103.9 | 98.7 
105.3 | 98.7 
108.7 | 99.6 
111.9 | 99.6 
114.5 | 99.6 
118.5 | 99.7 
120.4 | 100.8 
119.6 | 101.6 
108.8} 99.1 
121.4 | 101.6 
123.3 | 101.6 
126.5 | 102.1 
128.2 | 103.9 
127.5 | 104.2 
129.3 | 104.2 
130.2 | 104.2 
132.3 | 104.2 
135.0 | 105.6 
136.4 | 105.6 
137.3 | 105.6 
140.2 | 105.6 


100.0 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
99. 
100. 
100. 
101. 
101. 
101. 
100. 


100. 


100. 

100. 

100. 
99 


i=) 
SSE Sa eI ie tS ta ete ean Rene CE 
SV RWORPHAWWHDVWO + WWNHNMKOHOHAGSSS NWAAAMHWISSSCS 


peat 
2 

. . . . . © 

WWOVWMAARMOMUMDS 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Fuel House- 
and furnish- 

6.6 6.4 31.6 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
100.0 | 100.2 | 100.0 
100.0 | 100.3 98.8 
100.0 | 100.2 98.8 
100.0 99.9 98.8 
100.0 99.9 98.7 
100.0 99.9 99.9 
100.0 99.9 99.9 
100.0 | 100.8 99.5 
100.0 | 101.0 | 100.2 
100.0 | 102.4 } 100.1 
100.0 | 102.8 | 100.0 
100.0 | 100.6 99.6 
100.0 | 102.8 99.9 
100.0 | 105.4 99.9 
100.0 | 105.1 99.1 
100.0 | 105.2 99.1 
100.0 | 104.8 99.1 
100.0 | 104.5 99.1 
100.0 | 103.3 98.6 
100.0 | 102.5 98.6 
100.0 | 102.6 98.8 
100.0 | 102.5 99.8 
100.0 | 102.6 99.7 
100.0 | 102.6 99.7 
100.0 | 103.7 99.3 
100.0 | 102.7 99.8 |} 
100.0 | 102.5 99.8 
100.0 | 104.3 | 100.3 
100.0 | 104.5 | 100.7 
100.0 | 104.6 | 101.1 
100.0 | 106.9 | 101.5 
100.0 | 107.0 | 101.5 
100.0 | 107.0 | 101.6 
100.0 | 112.1 | 102.4 
100.0 | 118.9 | 107.0 
100.0 | 120.0 | 107.1 
100.0 | 121.0 | 107.1 
100.0 | 109.3 | 102.5 
100.0 | 122.9 |} 106.9 
100.0 | 123.0 | 108.1 
100.0 | 124.8 | 108.4 
100.0 | 125.7 | 109.2 

93.3 | 125.5 | 109.7 
93.3 | 127.9 | 110.0 
93.3 | 127.9 | 110.3 
93.3 | 127.9 | 107.5 
93.3 | 127.9 | 107.8 
93.3 | 127.9 | 108.2 
93.3 | 127.9 | 109.1 
93.3 | 127.9 | 111.4 


~ 
zw 
ios) 
> 
Se 
Ss 
s 
© 


retake | Root Houiug tClthing | wet” | sence 
Ail tee ‘00 ousing othing ‘ett wea Sundries 
100.0 80.9 13.6 12.2 4.6 5.0 33.7 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
n.d. n.a n.a n.a n.a n.a n.d. 
n.d. n.d. n.Q. na n.d n.d n.d. 
n.d. n.a n.a n.d n.d n.a n.d. 
n.d, na n.a n.a n.a n.a n.a 
n.d. n.a n.a n.d. n.Q. n.a n.a 
n.d n.a n.d. n.d. nN.0. n.a. n.d 
n.a n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.d. n.d 
n.a n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.a n.d 
n.a n.a n.d n.d. n.a n.d n.d 
n.d. n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.d n.a 
n.d n.a n.a n.a. n.a. n.a n.a 
n.a. n.d. n.a n.a n.a n.a. n.d. 
n.a n.d n.a n.d. n.d. n.a n.d. 
n.d n.d. n.a n.d. n.d. n.a n.a. 
n.a n.d n.d n.d. n.d. n.a n.d. 
n.a n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.a n.d 
n.d. n.a nN. n.a. n.d. n.a n.d 
n.a n.a. n.d n.a n.d. n.d. n.a 
n.a n.a n.a n.d n.d. na n.d 
n.a n.a n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.d 
n.d n.d n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d 
n.a n.d n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d 
n.d n.a n.a n.a n.d. n.a. n.d 
n.d n.a n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.d 
n.a n.a n.d n.a n.d n.a n.a 
n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d n.a n.a. 
n.a n.d n.a n.d. n.d. n.d n.d. 
n.a n.a n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d n.d. 
n.d n.a n.d. n.d. n.a n.a n.d. 
n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.a n.a n.d 
n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.a n.a n.d. 
n.a n.d n.d. n.d n.a n.a n.d. 
n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.a n.a n.d 
n.a n.d. n.d. n.a n.a n.d. n.d. 
n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.a n.d. n.a. 
n.a nN.a n.d. n.a n.a n.a. n.d. 
n.a n.a n.d. n.a n.a n.d n.a. 
n.a n.d n.d. n.a n.a n.a n.d. 
113.9 | 123.3 | 109.9 | 115.0 | 100.0 | 122.0 | 107.2 
n.d. nN. n.a n.a n.a n.a n.d. 
n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
117.4 | 128.2 | 112.3 | 119.3 | 100.0 | 123.3; 110.3 
118.2 | 130.1 | 112.3 | 119.3 | 100.0 | 122.9 | 111.1 
118.4 | 191.2 | 111.7 | 118.7 | 100.0 | 192.7 | 111.3 
119, 1 130. 7 L182 Si} 100700) eee LIS. 3 
118.8 | 132.5 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0} 122.6 | 111.3 
119.0 | 192.8 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0 | 123.6 | 111.5 
119.8 | 134.9 | 111.7] 118.3 | 100.0} 123.6 | 111.8 
120.4 | 186.3 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0 | 124.0 | 112.3 
121.3 | 189.0} 111.7 | 118.3 | 100.0 | 124.0 | 112.5 
n.a n.d. n.a n.a. n.d. n.a n.a 


Annual Average..... 115.6 : ; : : .a. : hs : : 


n.a.Not available 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers, January, 1939= 100 


Milwaukee, Wisc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
A eighted Fuel House- 
Date rice : Food | Housing | Clothing rh Fears Sundries Total, Food | Housing | Clothing| and furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings Items Light ings 

Budgetary Weights..... 100.0| 29.8| 20.2| 10.5| 8.0] 5.3 100.0| 35.5| 15.7| 11.0| 7.8] 4.6] 26.0 
1939 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 99.4! 99.41 99.9| 100.0| 100.0] 100.0| 98.4|} 99.7] 99.5 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 99.5 
March. ... 99.3 | 99.3] 99.81 100.0| 100.0| 100.6| 98.4] 99.9] 99.6 | 100.0} 100.0] 99.3 100.0 | 100.3 
Aelita de eco, 99.1| 98.21 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0] 100.6| 98.4|| 99.6] 99.5] 99.7] 100.0| 95.8] 100.0 | 100.5 
oT rae anng met 98.8| 98.61 99.7|100.0| 96.1] 100.4| 93.4|| 99.6] 100.1] 99.7] 99.9] 94.6] 100.0] 99.9 
Tene d aacd Je 93.7 | 97.6| 99.7] 99.6| 96.1| 100.1| 99.3]| 99.5] 99.4 | 99.7] 100.3] 96.1] 100.0 | 100.2 
Dales ae 98.9| 97.71 99.7| 100.0] 96.1| 99.5] 99.9] 99.4| 99.4] 98.8] 100.3] 96.5] 99.8 | 100.1 
Anish». & cee 98.5| 96.01 99.8| 1001] 97.3] 99.5| 99.9|| 99.0] 98.6] 99.7| 100.3] 96.5] 99.0] 99.4 
September....... 100.3 | 101.4 | 100.2 | 100.3] 97.9! 99.5] 99.9|| 100.7] 103.3] 99.7] 101.8] 96.0] 98.0] 99.5 
October. ..2- 38 100.0 | 98.3| 100.2| 100.9| 99.9] 101.8| 101.2|| 100.6 | 102.5] 99.7] 101.3] 96.5] 98.4] 99.7 
November....... 100.6 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 101.0] 99.9| 102.1] 101.0|| 100.0] 99.8] 99.7] 101.2} 96.5 | 98.4 | 101.1 
December....... ‘| 99.9] 97.7] 100.2] 101.0] 99.9| 102.3| 101.0} 100.0] 99.9] 99.7| 101.2] 96.7] 98.1 | 101.1 
Annual Average..... 99.5| 98.7| 99.9| 100.2| 98.6| 100.5| 99.7|| 99.8 | 100.1| 99.7| 100.5| 97.0| 99.8 | 100.1 
1940 January......... 100.1 | 98.0| 100.6 | 101.2 | 100.2 | 102.7| 100.9|| 99.4] 97.7| 99.7] 101.3} 98.4] 98.9 | 101.1 
February........ 100.5 | 99.7 | 100.4) 101.0] 100.2 | 102.9| 100.9|| 100.0] 99.5 | 99.7] 101.3] 98.4| 99.6 | 100.7 
March,.........- 99.9! 97.8| 100.4] 101.1-| 100.2 | 102.9] 100.9]| 99.8] 98.8] 99.7] 101.3| 98.4] 99.6 | 101.0 
Apel ii 100.2 | 98.8] 100.4 | 101.0] 100.2] 102.9] 100.9] 100.1] 99.9] 99.7] 101.3] 96.9| 99.6 | 101.0 
ct PE Se 100.9 | 102.0 | 100.3] 100.5] 97.0| 102.8| 100.9 || 100.2 | 100.5 | 99.7] 101.3| 96.0] 99.5 | 101.0 
Dane wien eae 101.2 | 103.4 | 100.3 | 100.1] 97.0] 103.4| 100.9] 100.6 | 101.7] 99.7| 101.1] 96.0| 99.5 | 101.0 
Sal) eee cas 101.1 | 101.9 | 100.4 100.1 | 97.2] 108.4] 102.0|| 100.8 | 101.5] 99.7] 100.9| 97.1] 99.5] 101.8 
Ani seiee eels St te 100.8 | 100.6 | 100.4 | 100.1] 97.2| 103.4| 102.0|| 100.2| 99.9] 99.7] 101.0] 97.5] 99.0] 101.6 
September....... 100.7 | 100.2 | 100.4 | 100.2] 97.8| 103.5| 102.2|| 100.0| 99.5] 99.7| 101.1] 98.0] 99.1] 101.4 
October.......... 100.8} 99.7] 100.4 | 100.2] 98.0] 103.4| 102.9|| 99.9| 99.2| 99.7] 100.9} 98.1] 99.0] 101.2 
November....... 100.8 | 99.4] 100.4] 99.9] 100.0] 108.5] 102.9] 99.8] 99.1| 99.7] 101.2] 98.4] 98.7 | 100.9 
December........ 101.0 | 100.2 | 100.4 | 99.8] 100.0 | 103.5 | 102.8 || 100.5 | 101.0] 99.7 | 101.1] 98.4] 98.7 | 100.9 
Annual Average..... 100.7 | 100.1 | 100.4 | 100.4| 98.7 | 108.2} 101.7 || 100.1} 99.9| 99.7 | 101.1| 97.6] 99.2} 101.1 
1941 January......... 101.3 | 101.1 | 100.4 99.8] 100.0 | 102.8 | 102.8 || 100.6 | 101.0} 99.7 | 100.9 | 100.0] 98.7 | 101.0 
February........ 101.1 | 100.5 | 100.4 | 99.8] 100.0 | 102.6 | 102.9 || 101.8 | 102.2 | 99.7] 101.0 | 100.0] 98.9 | 102.1 
March........... 101.3 | 100.7 | 100.6 | 100.2] 100.0 | 104.0 | 102.9 || 101.6 | 108.2 | 99.7 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 101.6 
nel ee ree oe 102.8 | 105.6 | 100.6 | 100.3 | 100.0 | 104.4] 102.9 || 102.4 | 105.0 | 99.7 | 101.6 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 101.8 
Miy ate hae 104.3 | 110.1 | 100.6 | 100.9 | 100.0] 105.5 | 103.2 || 103.4 | 107.5 | 99.7] 102.1] 99.5 | 101.2 | 102.1 
ty epee eyes 105.6 | 113.7 | 101.3 | 100.9] 99.7] 106.0] 103.5 || 104.9 | 111.2 | 99-7] 102.6 | 99.7 | 101.7 | 102.5 
Ao ee ied Fete 106.5 | 116.1 | 101.3 | 101.0] 99.9] 106.5} 103.8 || 105.6 | 111.9 | 100.9 | 103.0 | 101.3 | 102.5 | 102.8 
August.......... 106.6 | 115.3 | 101.3 | 101.9 | 102.0 | 106.7 | 103.9 || 106.9 | 114.8 | 100.9 | 103.7 | 102.8 | 102.7 | 103.2 
September....... 108.0 | 117.0] 101.8 | 106.1 | 102.1] 111.1] 104.5] 109.1 | 118.4 | 101.1 | 107.4 | 102.3 | 107.4 | 104.0 
October.......... 109.2 | 116.5 | 101.8 | 108.0 | 103.8 | 115.0] 107.6 || 110.5 | 120.5 | 101.8 | 108.5 | 103.0 | 109.6 | 105.5 
November....... 169.8 | 117.4] 101.9 | 110.4] 103.9 | 116.2 | 107.7 || 111.1 | 120.4 | 102.5 | 110.9 | 108.0 | 111.5 | 105.9 
December........ 110.7 | 119.6 | 102.3 | 110.7 | 103.9 | 118.3 | 107.6 || 112.5 | 193.6 | 102.5 | 111.4 | 103.0 | 114.6 | 105.9 
Annual Average..... 105.6 | 111.1 | 101.2 | 103.3 | 101.3 | 108.3 | 104.4 || 105.8 | 111.6 | 100.6 | 104.5 | 101.2 | 10.2 | 108.2 

1942 January......... 111.8 | 121.7 | 102.3 | 113.2 | 103.9 | 118.7 | 108.4 |] 115.0 | 198.8 | 102.5 | 115.3 | 103 
February........ 112'6 | 12210 | 102.4 | 115.4 | 103.9 | 122'8 | 109.3 | 115.5 | 127.9 | 102.8 | 19:8 | 108° 168 108'0 
March...........| 114.1 | 125.4] 103.4 | 117.1 | 103.9] 124.2] 109.5 || 116.4 | 129.3 | 103.0 | 121.2 | 103.0 | 118.8 | 108.3 
re ae 115.3 | 126.5 | 103.4 | 123.8 | 103.9 | 126.6 | 109.8 || 117.3 | 180.8 | 103.0 | 128.2 | 101.3 | 120.8 | 108.7 
May. 8-90. bc: 115.3 | 196.2 | 103.4 | 123.2 | 103.9 | 196.2 | 110.2 || 117.9 | 132.0 | 103.0 | 123.6 | 108.0 | 119.1 | 109.2 
Jane hae aw 116.1 | 129.1] 103.4 | 192.3 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 110.5 |] 117.7 | 181.5 | 103.0 | 192.7 | 103.1 | 119.0 | 109.8 
July.......+.+.+.] 116.5 | 129.2 | 103.4 | 124.7 | 104.1 | 125.1] 110.9 || 119.0 | 184.5 | 102.9 | 121.4 | 103.2 | 119.1 | 111.1 
August.......... 116.3 | 128.0 | 103.3 | 126.1 | 104.1 | 125.1] 111.1 |] 119.0 | 134.1 | 102.9 | 19¢.0 | 103.2 | 119.2 | 111.3 
September....... 116.2 | 127.1 | 108.3 | 127.5 | 104.0] 195.1] 111.3 || 119.9 | 137.2 | 102.9 | 192.3 | 104.0 | 119.2 | 110.1 
October.......... 118.0 | 131.5 | 103.3 | 127.6 | 104.0] 125.1 | 112.9 || 121.5 | 141.0 | 102.9 | 129.4 | 104.0 | 121.0 | 110 6 
November....... 118.9 | 183.7 | 108.3 | 128.0 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 113.9 |] 122.4 | 148.0 | 102.9 | 192.5 | 104.2 | 121.0 | 111.5 
December....... .| 119.2 | 134.8 | 103.3 | 128.0 | 104.0 | 125.1 | 114.0 ]] 122.8 | 143.7 | 102.9 | 192.6 | 104.2 | 121.0 | 111.7 
Annual Average..... 115.9 | 127.9 | 103. | 123.0 | 104.01 124.5 | 111.01) 118.7 | 134.5 | 109.9 | 191.5 | 108.8 | 119.2 | 109.7 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: Tue Conrmrence Boarp 
: Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


EE __________________—_ 


Ese 
—Pitteburghy Pa Rockford, Ill. 
Weighted Fuel House- Weighted Fuel House- 
Date Tota, Food | Housing | Clothing and furnish- | Sundries || Total, Food | Housing | Clothing and furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings All Items Light ings 
Budgetary Weights..... 100.0 | 838.0] 19.9] 10.5 6.1 4.9 | 25.6 || 100.0| 80.4 | 18.6 9.5 S07) |e Dialer] ae 
1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |) 100.0 | 109.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Reb iAL aie oa oe 98.5 95.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 99.3 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Misrchivecn: ¢s.2; os <a 95.6 | 100.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.4 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
EXD Siler crgecia sce ee .3 | 96.5 | 100.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 101.2 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
May iatsciienjcu. .3 | 97.5 | 100.2 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.3 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
aN Gaerasentirche orcs 4 97.6 | 100.2 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.7 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. 
AT osenacia Ral 61 98.6.) 100.1 1 100. | 106.0) 100.1 | 100.61 na) aa] Aa! nae] «nach we. he na. 
AUGUSE os da 5 con ok 97.4 | 100.1 | 100.2 | 100.5 | 100.0 | 99.6 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
September....... .7 | 102.2 | 100.4 | 100.2 | 100.5 | 100.0 | 99.4 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
etObeRernctaes)a.s -7 | 101.4 | 100.6 | 100.2 | 101.8 | 100.7 99.9 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
November....... .8 | 100.4 | 100.8 | 100.2 | 102.1 | 101.1 | 101.2 n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. 
December........ ap 98.2 | 100.8 | 100.2 | 101.3 | 101.4 | 101.2 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Annual Average..... 7 98.4 | 100.8 | 100.1 | 100.5 | 100.3 | 100.3 n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. 
1940 January......... -3 | 98.9 | 100.8 | 100.2)) 101.3") 101.9") 101.8 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a 
ebruary.. 4. - 2+ .O | 101.4 | 100.5 | 100.2 | 101.3 | 102.3 | 100.8 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. 
March? oss .0.5 62) 998. 7)| 201.8, | 10052) S101 3510223") 1012 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a 
TAC Pe ea ee -7 | 99.7 | 102.3 | 100.1 | 98.4 | 102.3 | 101.2 n.d. n.d. n.d. Tes n.d. n.d. n.a 
MAY ese easp as a> wi 4 | 101.9 | 102.3 | 99.8] 98.1 | 102.2-} 101.2 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d 
aire Beewe 6. £03. 2° 1-101 -e 99.6 98.1} 102.2 | 101.2 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. 
SUVs cies sie es .0 | 102.5 | 101.2 | 99.6 | 104.2 | 101.6 | 102.4 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d 
VOT git es Sees .2 | 100.4} 101.2 | 99.6 | 104.2 | 101.8 | 102.0 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d 
September....... toh 1022 0) 10822" 99.6.) 105-0 | 101.8 101.7 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d 
October. oc. Sacer .6 | 101.7 | 101.7 | 99.5 | 105.0 | 101.7 | 101.4 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d 
November. ...... 4 | 101.4 | 101.7 99.7 | 105.3 | 101.8 | 101.0 n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a 
December........ .9 | 102.9 | 101.7 | 99.7 | 105.3 | 101.8 | 101.0 n.a. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.G 
Annual Average 28 | 201-2) JOL-5 | 99-8 | 102.S8-\" 109.0 | 101 4 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. na 
Sa Sexe oh LOS 72 AOL ST 99.7 | 106.1 | 101.8 | 101.0 n.a n.a n.d n.d n.a n.d n.d. 
= jar ae Pare ‘3 | 102.7 | 101.7] 99.9 | 106.1 | 101.6 | 102.4] 104.7] 99.7 | 122.2 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 101.8 | 101.6 
IVER ise eters = .2 | 102.7 | 102.1 | 100.0 | 106.1 | 102.5 | 101.8 |} 105.8 | 102.5 | 123.6 | 100.4 | 101.0 | 102.6 | 102.0 
iNest a nes Se .O | 107.5 | 102.1 | 100.1 | 106.1 | 102.5 | 102.2 || 107.2 | 105.5 | 124.7 | 100.5 | 101.0 | 102.7 | 102.3 
ee Soe See .1 | 110.4 | 102.1 | 100.2 | 106.1 | 102.8 | 103.0 || 108.4 | 107.8 | 128.0 | 100.6 99.9 102.9 | 102.1 
Nivetee ‘6 | 114.4 | 102.1 | 100.2 | 106.1 | 103.2 | 103.5 |] 110.5 | 113.2 | 128.0 | 100.9 | 103.9 | 103.3 | 102.4 
July... 2 | 115.6 | 102.1 | 100.3 | 107.8 | 103.2 | 103.9 || 111.0 | 113.2 | 129.1 | 101.5 | 106.6 | 103.3 | 102.5 
a -9 | 116.8 | 102.6 | 100.6 | 108.0 | 103.8 | 104.4 || 112.7 | 114.2 | 182.5 | 102.5 | 108.9 | 104.0 | 103.9 
September....... -1 | 120.3 | 102.6 | 106.6 | 108.8 | 109.4 | 104.7 | 114.5 | 117.0 | 182.6 | 107.8 | 108.9 | 109.4 | 104.6 
October.......... ‘9 | 119.8 | 103.4 | 107.3 | 108.8 | 111.3 | 107.0 |] 117.4 | 121.1 | 183.7 | 109.8 | 109.2 | 114.2 | 108.0 
November. ...... ‘7 | 121.4 | 103.4 | 109.4 | 108.8 | 111.6 | 107.2 |] 118.1 | 121.6 | 194.9 | 111.0 | 110.0 | 116.0] 108.3 
December....... - ‘o | 121.6 | 103.4 | 111.3 | 108.8 | 113.8 | 107.2] 118.0 | 120.1 | 134.8 | 112.1 | 110.0 | 121.5 | 108.3 
Annual Average .8 | 118.0 | 102.4 | 108.0 | 107.8 | 105.6 | 104.0 n.a n.a n.d n.a n.a n.@. n.a 
; -1 | 126.0 | 103.4 | 115.2 | 108.8 | 114.6 | 107.8 |) 118.8 | 121.0 | 134.8 | 115.7 | 110.0 | 124.0 | 108.3 
TE eee 1 | 196.4 | 105.2 | 117.3 | 108.8 | 114.8 | 109.0 || 119.2 | 120.7 | 134.8 | 118.0 | 110.0 | 124.1 | 109.8 
iY Eto ep See 9 | 126.8 | 105.5 | 121.4 | 108.8 | 117.2 | 109.1 || 120.9 | 123.0 | 137.4 | 118.9 | 110.0 125.2 110.6 
asters too -1 | 128.6 | 106.3 | 124.1 | 108.8 | 117.8 | 109.7 || 121.8 | 123.5 | 138.0 | 122.3 | 108.7 132.2 ore 
Minato ‘1 | 130.0 | 108.3 | 124.4 | 108.8 | 117.3 | 110.2 || 122.1 | 123.8 | 138.0 | 121.5 | 108.7 | 138.1 | 111.5 
eh See 2 | 130.5 | 108.0 | 124.0 | 108.8 | 117.1 | 110.3 || 123.0 | 126.8 | 138.0 | 120.9 | 108.7 | 132.8.) 111.8 
Easel tates "1 | 129.3 | 106.6 | 124.2 | 108.8 | 117.1 | 112.3 ] 122.8 | 126.0 | 138.0 | 120.2 | 110.1 | 132.8 | 111.9 
gwyes-tee Trl ane a | 458.41 108°7 | 124.6 | 108'8'| 117.1 | 110.7 || 128.9 | 129.8 | 188.0 | 120.8 | 110.1 | 192-8 | 112.2 
Sock BRA "3 | 133.2 | 105.7 | 124.6 | 108.8 | 117.4 | 110.8 | 124.5 | 131.2 | 138.0 | 120.8 | 110.1 | 132.8 | 112.4 
oe dake * | a5 5 | 108.7 | 124.2 | 108:8 | 117.4 | 111.6 || 126.2 | 135.8 | 138.0 | 190.4 | 110.1 | 131.8 | 113.4 
eas oe : ae 105.7 | 124.4 | 108.8 | 117.4 | 112.5 || 127.8 | 140.6 | 138.0 | 120.5 | 110.1 | 131.8 | 114.0 
Novem 711 gan's | 180.9 | 105.7 | 124.4 | 109.8 | 117.2 | 112.6 || 123-4 | 142.4 | 188-0 | 120.5 | 110.1 | 181.3 | 1142 
Annual Average 0 | 191.4 | 196.0 | 192.7 | 108.9 | 116-9 | 110.5 || 123.3 | 188.7 | 187.4 | 120.0 LOD MN LSO Sp Lido 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 
Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


eS SS SSSSSSSSSSSaaaa>»>q@w@>n—>own—" 


St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 


Weighted Fuel House- __ ||Weighted F ; Fuel House- Fig 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing} _and furnish- | Sundries || Total, Food | Housing | Clothing} and furnish- | Sundries 
z All Items eV aig All Items Light | ings 


1939 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 0 0 ; 5 
etry hat 99.5 | 99.2] 99.8] 99.9] 100.2] 100.0| 99.2 || 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 99.7 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
March........... 99.5 | 99.5] 99.5] 99.9] 100.2] 99.0] 99.3|} 99.9] 99.7] 100.0 | 99.7 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ROTO, Ae ae 99.4| 99.4] 99.4] 100.0] 100.2] 98.9] 99.3]] 100.1| 99.6] 100.0 | 99.7 | 100.0} 99.7 | 100.9 
(NS eget Seagal 98.9 | 97.9] 99.4] 100.0] 99.1] 98.9] 99.3] 100.2 | 100.7 | 100.0| 99.8] 97.4] 99.7 | 100.9 
Time. thar a: 98.2| 96.4] 99.4] 100.0] 96.2] 98.7] 99.3|] 100.0 | 100.1] 100.1 | 99.4] 96.8] 99.8 | 100.9 
aa ese 98.5 | 96.4] 99.4] 100.0| 97.6] 98.7] 99.9] 99.9] 99.4 | 100.1 | 100.2] 96.7} 99.8 | 101.3 
August. 6s si.j0- 98.8 | 97.1] 99.1| 100.0] 98.7] 99.0| 100.2] 99.9] 98.8 | 100.8 | 100.0] 96.8 | 100.1 | 101.2 
September....... 100.7 | 102.3 | 99.1] 99.9] 100.1] 99.6 | 100.5 || 101.2 | 102.7 | 101.0 | 101.1] 97.4 | 102.5 | 100.8 
October.......... 100.8 | 101.6 | 99.2] 100.3 | 101.0 | 100.5 | 100.9 |} 101.8 | 102.6 | 100.7 | 101.1 | 97.3 | 102.5 | 103.0 
November. ...... 100.4 | 100.7 | 99.2 | 100.5 | 101.4] 100.6 | 100.4 || 102.0 | 103.7 | 100.7 | 102.4 | 98.3 | 102.7 | 102.0 
December........ 99.7 | 98.4] 99.4| 100.5 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.4 | 101.2 | 101.0 | 100.7 | 102.5 | 98.3 | 102.6 | 102.0 

Annual Average..... 99.5| 99.1] 99.4| 100.1| 99.6} 99.6] 99.9 || 100.5 | 100.7 | 100.3 | 100.5| 98.2 | 100.8 | 101.1 

1940 January......... 99.9| 99.1] 99.4] 101.2 | 101.4 | 100.9 | 100.2 |} 101.1 | 100.4 | 100.7 | 102.9] 98.4 | 103.6 | 101.9 
February........ 100.9 | 101.6 | 99.4] 100.9 | 104.0 | 101.5 | 100.2 || 101.5 | 102.0 | 100.7 | 102.7] 98.5 | 104.1 | 101.4 
March........... 99.9} 98.6] 99.5 | 101.0 | 103.6 | 101.5 | 100.2 || 100.3] 97.8] 100.7 | 102.7] 98.5 | 104.4 | 101.4 
EET Deeg Ceri 99.9] 98.4] 99.5 | 101.0 | 103.1 | 101.7 | 100.2 || 100.6 | 99.2] 100.7 | 102.5 | 98.5 | 104.0 | 101.4 
i keane ei 100.3 | 100.1 | 99.5 | 101.0 | 103.1] 101.8] 99.8 |] 101.0 | 100.6 | 100.7 | 102.2 | 98.0 | 104.3 | 101.4 
Temes Ste: oe ce 100.5 | 100.9] 99.5] 100.8 | 102.1 | 101.9] 99.8] 101.4 | 101.9 | 100.7 | 101.7 | 98.2 | 105.5 | 101.4 
ie Paes 100.4 | 100.5 | 99.5 | 100.8 | 101.8] 101.6 } 100.2 || 100.9 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 101.7 99.0 | 105.5 | 101.2 
en 100.2 | 99.5] 99.5] 100.7 | 101.9 | 101.0 | 100.6 || 100.5 | 98.7 | 100.7 | 101.7] 99.3 | 105.8 | 101.2 
September....... 100.5 | 100.38] 99.5] 100.8 | 102.3 | 101.2 | 100.7 |] 100.9 | 99.6 | 100.7 | 101.7 | 100.0 | 105.9 | 101.6 
October.......... 100.9 | 100.4 | 100.0 | 100.7 | 103.9 | 101.2 | 101.4 | 101.3 | 100.1 | 100.7 | 101.6 | 100.1 | 105.9 | 102.2 
November....... 100.7 | 99.7 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 103.9 | 101.2 | 101.1] 101.7 | 101.6 | 100.7 | 101.7 | 100.1 | 105.9 | 102.2 
December........ 101.7 | 102.8 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 103.9 | 101.2 | 101.1 || 102.6 | 104.6 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 100.1 | 105.9 | 102.2 

Annual Average..... 100.5 | 100.2| 99.6 | 100.9 | 102.9 | 101.4 | 100.5 || 101.1 | 100.6 | 100.7 | 102.0| 99.1 | 105.1 | 101.6 

1941 January......... 101.6 | 102.7 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 103.9 | 101.8 | 101.1 |] 102.4 | 103.4 | 100.7 | 101.3 | 100.1 | 106.0 | 102.9 
February........ 101.7 | 102.8 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 103.9 | 101.2 | 101.1 || 102.7 | 104.3 | 100.7 | 101.4 | 100.1 | 105.9 | 102.9 
Mitch das. 4:0 7s 101.8 | 103.0 | 100.0 | 101.1 | 103.9 | 101.4 | 101.1] 102.7 | 104.4 | 100.7 | 101.4] 99.5 | 106.8 | 102.9 
April... 102.4 | 105.0 | 100.0 | 101.3 | 103.9 | 101.8 | 101.1 | 103.3 | 106.2 | 100.7 | 101.5 | 99.5 | 106.8} 102.9 
BAS A oe dm oe 103.0 | 106.0 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 103.9 | 102.4 | 101.7 || 104.6 | 109.2 | 100.7 | 101.7] 98.8 | 107.1 | 104.6 
Jone .c apn 326. oe 103.7 | 108.5 | 100.7 | 101.6 | 103.7 | 108.1 | 100.8 || 105.6 | 112.5 | 100.7 | 101.7] 98.5 | 107.6 | 104.6 
Jely ct eloy 105.2 | 112.0 | 101.2 | 101.9 | 106.1 | 103.3 | 101.0 || 104.4 | 107.9 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 99.2] 107.6 | 104.8 
Rnguateccrs sales 105.7 | 118.2 | 101.6 | 108.4 | 107.9 | 103.4 | 100.3 |] 105.5 | 111.1 | 100.7 | 108.1 | 99.8] 107.9 | 104.8 
September....... 107.9 | 117.2 | 108.2 | 107.0 | 108.2 | 110.0 | 100.0 || 107.0 | 113.3 | 100.7 | 105.7 | 100.7 | 118.5 | 105.4 
October.......... 109.4 | 117.2 | 108.2 | 108.7 | 108.7 | 118.0 | 104.1 || 109.2 | 117.4 | 100.7 | 107.2 | 101.0 | 117.1 | 107.6 
November. ...... 110.5 | 120.0 | 103.9 | 110.5 | 108.3 | 118.7 | 103.4 |] 110.3 | 120.1 | 100.7 | 108.8 | 100.5 | 118.0 | 108.2 
December........ 110.8 | 121.6 | 108.9 | 110.9 | 108.3 | 116.1 | 102.3 |] 110.5 | 120.1 | 100.7 | 109.8 | 100.5 | 118.9 | 108.2 

Annual Average..... 105.8 | 110.8 | 101.5 | 104.1 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 101.5 || 105.7 | 110.8 | 100.7 | 103.8| 99.8 | 110.8 | 105.0 

1942 January......... 112.2 | 128.8 | 108.9 | 114.3 | 108.3 | 116.6 | 103.3 || 111.7 | 122.5 | 100.7 | 118.3 | 100.5 | 119.1 | 108.8 
February........ 113.9 | 125.1 | 105.3 | 116.8 | 108.3 | 116.7 | 106.0 |] 112.1 | 121.8 | 100.7 | 118.2 | 100.5 | 190.9 | 109.7 
El ee ae 115.2 | 127.8 | 106.4 | 117.7 | 108.8 | 117.3 | 106.8 }] 113.0 | 124.1 | 100.7 | 116.0 | 100.5 | 128.3 | 110.1 
Roi es eds, 116.4 | 130.5 | 106.4 | 121.2 | 106.7 | 118.5 | 106.5 || 114.2 | 125.8 | 100.7 | 191.7 | 100.5 | 194.2 | 110.4 
May. duct sittn 116.4 | 129.3 | 106.4 | 123.5 | 107.0 | 118.2 | 106.9 |] 114.8 | 126.4 | 100.9 | 119.4 | 100.3 | 128.9 | 110.6 
Jamies, aren bore 116.7 | 130.5 | 106.5 | 122.4 | 107.8 | 118.1 | 107.1 |] 114.4 | 126.5 | 100.9 | 119.8 | 100.4 | 198.9 | 110.9 
Dai san Ace 116.6 | 130.3 | 106.0 | 122.0 | 107.9 | 118.3 | 107.2] 114.6 | 126.2 | 100.9 | 119.5 | 100.6 | 124.0 | 111.6 
a 117.6 | 182.7 | 106.0 | 122.6 | 108.4 | 118.2 | 107.4 || 115.2 | 127.6 | 100.9 | 119.9 | 101.2 | 125.3 | 111.9 
September....... 117.4 | 131.9 | 106.0 | 122.6 | 108.6 | 118.2 | 107.6 | 115.5 | 128.2 | 100.9 | 119.9 | 101.2 | 125.4 | 112.2 
October.......... 118.7 | 185.7 | 106.0 | 122.9 | 108.7 | 118.2 | 107.8 || 116.9 | 132.5 | 100.9 | 119.9 | 101.2 | 195.4 | 119.8 
November. ...... 119.7 | 188.0 | 106.0 | 128.0 | 108.6 | 118.2 | 108.7 || 117.9 | 134.8 | 100.9 | 120.0 | 101.2 | 195.4 | 113.8 
December........ 120.7 | 140.7 | 106.0 | 123.0 | 108.6 | 118.0 | 108.9 || 118.1 | 135.2 | 100.9 | 120.0 | 101.2 | 195.6 | 113.9 

Annual Average..... 116.8 | 131.4 | 105.9 | 121.0 | 108.1 | 117.9 | 107.0 || 114.8 | 127.6 | 100.8 | 118.7 | 100.8 | 198.9 | 111.4 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics 
November-December, 1942 


tid) an AGAIN this review begins with the state- 
ment that labor statistics continue to show the 
upward trends which have been in evidence for some 
time. Cost of living increased, new peak levels of 
earnings, employment, man hours and payrolls were 
reached for manufacturing industries, and sizable wage- 
rate increases continued to be announced. 

As is evident from the accompanying table, wage- 
rate increases in November closely approximated those 
in previous months of this year in size and affected 
more wage earners than in any other month since Sep- 
tember, 1941, with the exception of August, 1942, ac- 
cording to the reports received by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp covering twenty-five manufacturing industries. 

The largest average wage-rate increase, which 
amounted to about 15%, was reported for the machine 
and machine tool industry and for rubber and paper 
products. Next in size was a 12% advance reported 
for the book and job printing industry, and this was 
closely followed by nearly a 10% increase granted to 
certain workers in foundries. The largest proportion 
of workers to be granted wage-rate increases occurred 
in the automobile and leather-tanning industries, but 
the increases were relatively small. Substantial num- 
bers of workers were granted raises in the electrical 
manufacturing, machine and machine tool, and rubber 
industries. The average changes in these industries 
were from three to five times those in the automobile 
and leather-tanning industries. 

Continued granting of increases appears to be con- 
trary to the President’s directives aimed toward sta- 
bilizing wages. In any event, they will undoubtedly add 
to the already burdensome volume of existing purchas- 
ing power and further complicate efforts to prevent in- 
flation. A recent decision of the War Labor Board ap- 
parently indicates that the precedent set by the “Little 
Steel’? decision of limiting wage-rate increases to the 
cost of living change between January 1, 1941, and May 
1, 1942, no longer holds. The labor and industry mem- 
bers of the board joined in granting an increase of $.05 
an hour to twenty employees in the Long Island City 
plant of the American Smelting and Refining Company. 
In view of the fact that a report showed that this com- 
pany’s employees at that location had received an aver- 
age increase of 2934% since January 1, 1942, the new 
increase granted definitely broke through the “Little 
Steel” ceiling. The importance of this case does not, 
of course, lie in the number of workers affected but 
rather in the precedent which it may establish. The 
public members of the War Labor Board dissented 


WaAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WorkKERS AFFECTED 


All Manufacturing! e Se Pe REE e 


Date a 
Wage Earn-| Wage-rate |Wage Earn-| Wage-rate 
ers Affected| Increase |ers Affected| Increase 
1941 
January... ea nara nie 3.0% 4.9% 2.1% 5.8% 
February: 35 cee esto il 6.1 17, 5.1 
Marl... 5 cixia.» 3s seen a 1.6 Gry 2.1 6.8 
ADIEU e icc cos eee nee Ly 9.6 10.3 8.0 
IM a oat crceastonstefermtontecrah 10.1 8.9 11.2 8.4 
Jame tccde oto heanre 10.2 9.1 12.8 7.9 
July Peo ake ee 6.6 8.5 8.0 7.8 
Auguste ss. i eocnese 3.8 Wf 5.9 6.1 
September............. 5.5 9.0 nae fea 
Er Me seechrnetee se 5.1 8.7 4.1 fe) 
November............. 2.2 8.0 4.3 6.4 
December: fen. a ee 3.0 7.4 3.5 6.8 
1942 
JANUALY rc cee cet n.d. n.d. 3.7 Gel 
Bebruary se oss 1.9 7.9 3.0 Fa eh 
March. 2.5 ty 4.1 6.3 
Aprilac teem ctr 2.5 8.0 4.0 7.1 
Mayr wttoe seas eon ae 4.2 8.3 4.7 6.4 
PUNCH eee oak She 7/ 8.3 4.3 7.5 
Julye: t, Ayes 6.4 i 4.6 ek 
AUPUSt Emer Soest 9.1 Ted 9.6 5.8 
September r............ 7.8 7.4 5.7 6.5 
October pie cate 9.5 7.0 5.3 6.7 
November p........... n.d. n.d. 6.6 6.7 


n.a.Not available 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
pPreliminary 


*Tue ConFerence Boarp 
rRevised 
from the decision on the ground that it was not war- 
ranted within the formula for exceptions adopted by 
the board. They said that in so far as could be de- 
termined, no inequities existed. 

If this decision represents a new policy toward grant- 
ing wage-rate increases, current efforts to control prices 
and to siphon off excess purchasing power will be 
largely frustrated. 

Hourly earnings of all wage earners in twenty-five 
nanufacturing industries rose 0.8% between October 
and November to reach a level of $.966 per hour. While 
this advance was considerably larger than that which 
occurred between September and October, it was smaller 
than any other change recorded since February. This 
rise in hourly earnings was largely attributable to wage- 
rate increases since the proportion of higher-paid skilled 
workers to total workers was reduced, and their aver- 
age hours of work declined. 

The average work week in November of 43.7 hours 
was longer than that reported for any month since June, 
1930. It was 5.3% longer than in November, 1941, but 
was 9.5% shorter than the average for the year 1929. 

The combination of the longer work week and higher 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 70 CITIES, NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1942 
Source: Tae CONFERENCE BoarD 


City pee City eos 
Sacramento...........:- +19) “|| Spokane: coqeva meat +0.9 
San Francisco..........- +1.9 || Chattanooga........... +0.8 
Lansing), + dasveesanis os +1.8 || Green Bay, Wis........ +0.8 
Des Moinestecrinonaes och Bim; St, Lowls waeaterrccvrave +0.8 
Dallas: 2a had va) mse 1-8 7 | Seattle onc wa.cansevinc eas +0.8 
EriesPawee. ..: Px cegen oe +1.3 || Buffalo +0.7 
Grand Rapids. vores) #12 | Detroit...5 si00< caster ae +0.7 
Kansas City, Mo........ 46152) ||| Dulathy. oce oss ese +0.7 

Oungsto wns «i as. 0rmrs li Sei Flint, Michsi.0. sees 2 +0.7 
BOStOnie me yaccctce ee +1.1 || Huntington, W. Va..... +0.7 
Manchester, N. H....... +1.1 || Lewistown, Pa......... +0.7 
Memphisiwccr ss ace +1.1 || Los Angeles............ +0.7 
New Yorks-.4 sn. 00ne oe +1.1 || Meadville, Pa..........] +0.7 
Muskegon tonsa ster oe +1.0 || New Orleans........... +0.7 
Bridgeport...c.sy.0etesa0 +0.9 || Rochester.............. +0.7 
New Haven...... HOLS WPoledoses ocaces te er +0.7 
OniahiassS. etches +0.9 || Anderson, Ind.......... +0.6 
Pittsburgh +£0;9.- || Atlantanissecesescme +0.6 


hourly earnings resulted in an 0.9% increase in weekly 
earnings between October and November, which 
reached a level of $42.49, or 38.8% more than in Janu- 
ary, 1941. After adjustment for the change in living 
costs, weekly earnings regained their September peak. 

Employment in the twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries reached a new record level in November. A 
marked increase in employment of women workers 
more than offset a decline in the employment of men. 

Aircraft workers averaged $.974 per hour in Novem- 
ber, worked 46.2 hours per week for a net return of 
$44.99. Shipbuilding workers, however, averaged $1.231 
per hour, receiving $57.27 for 46.5 hours of work. 

The weekly return to aircraft workers was higher 
than in previous months owing to an increase in both 
hours and hourly earnings. In the case of shipbuilding 
workers, the weekly return in November represented a 
decline from that in October; while working hours 
dropped, hourly earnings rose $.021. 

With this issue of The Conference Board Management 
Record, the first of a series of revisions of earnings and 
hours data is being published. On pages 20-23 will be 
found the revised material for the agricultural imple- 
ment industry. In subsequent issues, similar data for 
other industries will be presented. 


Cost or Livine 


Between November and December the cost of living 
of families of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers in the United States rose 0.7%. This advance 
mainly reflects a 1.7% increase in retail prices of 
foods. The only other changes in the major budgetary 
categories were an 0.2% rise in prices of sundries and 
an 0.1% rise in coal prices. 

Over the year, the cost of living increased 8.4%. All 
items in the budget, except electricity and gas which 
declined, participated in the increase. The largest rise 


Change 
Deltimorete, eee +9.6 |} Providence... c= -rcrcese +0.4 
Birminghany--,. 7-27 3 F016 ahi Clica von. secrete +0.3 
Front Royal, Va........ 0:6 aif Cleveland 7. 52%. 28s Scie. +0.3 
Johet, Date «cn mecere 0.6 aDavion. sess noee eae. +0.3 
Gakland sos ut.an cei --0.6° | Houstoniec ace. see oar +0.3 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| +0.6 || Indianapolis........... +0.3 
Richmond,....2lsedeae8 +0.6. || Louisville....... 0.2... +0.3 
Saginaw, Mich......... +0.6 || Milwaukee............. +0.3 
ByTACuses ccientea/ sects es. < +00 SP NGWarkKo. 2.92 cota ee +0.3 
Evansville, Ind......... +0.5 || Philadelphia........... +0.3 
Minneapolis........... EO) B-Ab AVON chain sainsareyd ae rane +0.2 
Portland, Ore..°..5..--. +-0.6 |||) Cmeinnati.s cca. tee = +0.2 
Roanoke, Va.2s5. 0000" “60.5.7 StssPaulies to gocen ee 2 +0.2 
Rockford.) Wily sews rere +0.5 || Wausau, Wis........... +0.2 
"Trenton INoaicesaaaee +-0.5 || Ball River... 2... age cee +0.1 
Wilmington, Del....... +05 | yt tee te ee eee 0 
Denver wiaenen seveemes +0.4 
Maconsavert ince an carters +0.4 


of 17.0% occurred in food prices and was followed by 
10.6% in prices of clothing. 

The cost of living increased between November and 
December in sixty-nine of the cities for which THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp regularly compiles these data and 
remained unchanged in one city, Lynn. Between De- 
cember, 1941, and December, 1942, rises ranged from 
5.2% in Indianapolis to 13.5% in San Francisco. 


Cost or Livine IN THE UNITED STATES 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 


60 
1929 


1933 


1938 1942 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 i941 1942 1943 


In response to demands that THe ConFrERENCE 
Boarn’s revised indexes of the cost of living in seventy 
cities and in the United States as a whole be published 
as soon as they were available, these data for eight 
cities appear on pages 25-28 of this issue. The cities 
presented are: Dallas, Huntington, Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Rockford, St. Louis, and St. Paul. 
Revised indexes for other cities will appear in subse- 
quent issues. 

Rosert A. Sayre 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, November, 1942 


EW PEAK LEVELS of manufacturing earnings, 
employment, man hours and payrolls were at- 
tained in November, according to Tae ConFERENCE 
Boarp’s regular monthly survey of labor statistics in 
twenty-five industries. The average work week was 
also longer than in any other month since June, 1930. 


Hourty EAarNnInGcs AND Hours 


Hourly earnings of all workers in the twenty-five 
manufacturing industries in November rose to a new 
peak for the twenty-eighth consecutive month. At 
$.966 per hour they exceeded those in October by 
0.8%. While this rate of increase was faster than the 
0.1% advance in October, it was the next-to-smallest 
change since February. Principal contributory factors 
to higher average hourly earnings generally are wage- 
rate increases, longer working hours and additional 
overtime payment for this extra work, larger bonus or 
incentive payments, and changes in the distribution of 
the workers or in the amount of overtime worked. 

An examination of the October and November data 
reveals which of these conditions were responsible for 
the rise in hourly earnings in November. Reported wage- 
rate increases of 6.7% applicable to 6.6% of the workers 
would, in themselves, have caused a rise of 0.4% in 
such earnings. Since the length of the work week was 
increased by only 0.2%, a relatively small portion of 
the change in hourly earnings should be attributed to 
overtime payments. 

While the number of skilled male workers in October 
was 64.0% of all workers, this ratio was reduced to 
63.4% in November. These skilled workers averaged 
44.9 hours of work in one week in November as com- 
pared with 45.0 hours worked in one week in October. 
On the other hand, both lower-paid groups—unskilled 
male and female workers—worked more hours per week 
in November and received a larger amount of overtime 
than they had in October. Both the reduction in the 
proportion of higher-paid skilled workers and the reduc- 
tion in the number of hours worked by them served to 
offset part of the rise caused by higher wage rates. 

Since the longer average work week of all workers 
resulted entirely from increased working hours of the 
lower-paid female and unskilled male workers, that 
factor is completely eliminated as a probable cause for 
higher hourly earnings. Although no increased bonus 
or incentive payments were reported, they must have 
been responsible for a substantial part of the increase. 

The work week averaged 43.7 hours in November 
and was longer than in any month since June, 1930. It 
was 2.2 hours, or 5.3%, longer than in November, 1941, 


and 4.6 hours, or 9.5%, below the average for the year 
1929. Since January, 1941, hours have increased 8.7%. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Average weekly earnings rose 0.9% in November to 
reach another new peak. The November level of $42.49 
was 18.9% above the $35.74 averaged in November of 


EARNINGS AND Hours IN 25 INDUSTRIES 
Source: Taz Conrerence Boarp 


EQUAL VERTICAL DISTANCES REPRESENT 
EQUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


RSE elie es 


Tm can ne 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
CN CENTS) 


AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK 
(CIN HOURS) 


ee 1937 1938 1939 1940 194] 1942 
last year and 38.8% greater than weekly earnings in 
January, 1941. 

“Real” weekly earnings regained the September peak 
level in November. While living costs had risen frac- 
tionally more than dollar earnings between September 
and October, the reverse was true from October to 
November, the monthly changes thus offsetting one 
another. With this weekly return, 10.1% more com- 
modities and services could be purchased than a year 
previous and 19.1% more than in January, 1941. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Weekly Earnings To 
z Week wer perro Man Payrolls 
Wage Hours 
Earner Piueesl 2 
i p 84.3 127.4 107.4 nae 
male eave atecele .868 86.08 - 160.4 iber gt 135.6 145.5 84.6 126.8 107.3 iA ls 
1942 ean sais. stele: So .878 37.47 F 162.3 L717 140.8 149.0 86.2 127.9 110.2 180.1 
Mebruary...<s05 +34: .880 37.53 40.9 162.7 aba te | 141.0 148.3 86.2 128.8 111.0 181.6 
Marchss 0. veces ce . 888 88.14 41.0 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.0 112.8 186.3 
Aprilicat. ie Seegdies . 896 38.68 41.0 165.6 170.5 145.4 149.7 87.0 181.5 114.4 191.2 
MaVirccaceclowee snes . 906 39.00 41.2 167.5 172.1 146.6 150.7 86.8 182.5 115.0 194.2 
DUNCSei co -a ee s .917 39.52 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.5 152.6 86.8 134.2 116.5 199.3 
VULY see ee ee emcee . 928 39.80 41.2 171.5 175.4 149.6 153.0 86.6 185.7 117.5 203.0 
Use. ere vee eae . 940 40.87 41.2 173.8 177.2 153.6 156.6 87.8 137.9 121.1 211.8 
September.......... 957 41.79 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 123.1 219.2 
October zicsacc . 958 42.10 41.4 UTak 177.6 158.2 158.7 88.6 141.67) 125.5r| 224.0r 
November........... . 966 42.49 41.4 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.9 126.0 226.6 


rRevised 


EARNINGS AND HOURS: ALL WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InpDusTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov Oct. Nov Oct. 
Agricultural implement*. «veins siecle tose se Pet $1.038 | $1.041r | $46.07 | $46.07r 44.4 44.3 43.2 43.0 
Automobile! raadc te feck ocr soir otekin eameee rte: 1.273 1.239 57.56 56.52 45.2 45.6 41.7 41.7 
oot and ahoeances ci. tere cee ne cee ioeacen as 690 690 26 .36 26.75 38.2 38.8 40.4 40.4 
PRICE Sara tag tor ekat cr ictoys orale Mowe otatesMelcte 2 eis Bee oat OS ae .978 972 42.74 41.60 43.7 42.8 40.3 40.2 
Rayon. and: allied'products,..sn-smariecee cece cin: .873 . 857 37.71 33.17 43 .2 38.7 40.0 40.0 
Cotton— North cvemace sore tit sero tndecoeocontia: 27 .730 31.06 31.14 42.7 42.6 40.5 40.5 
EAectrical’manufacturing§.-5. 007 sae.e os nee cee con 1.036 1.036 48.07 47.89 46 .4 46.2 41.0 41.0 
Burniture Sars scinc ate coors Oe te oe oe eae ee .867 .862r 38.97 38 .28r 45.0 44.4 41.5 41.3 
Plomteryiand knit; gOOU8 serra aserircistoxerorste ere iecar ereretors oie 701 .673 27.76 26 .46 39.6 39.3 40.6 40.5 
Nronratid steele ce cies saleach ca ace eee no cect ce 1.093 1.077 43 06 42.97 39.4 39.9 41.2 41.2 
Leather ae finishing... sete caterers ae 843 826 35.63 34.41 42.3 41.7 42.7 42.8 
Damberandimillwork..2.s6 5 oh seta sioaian te aie toe . 985 . 990 43.19 45.03 43.8 45.5 41.2 41.2 
Meat packing... teint. cle aes ateue histo aicbior . 839 . 829 33.86 32.16 40.4 38.8 40.1 40.1 
Paintiand watnish cha cctneee eee ee .916 . 885 40.95 38.59 44.7 43.6 40.0 40.0 
Paper‘and pulpy..; ony. «neu ee eter. .863 . 848 39.06 37.56 45.3 44.3 40.4 40.5 
PEPER DOA ICES roo isarters asa cinaten ae nA cect 786 - 784 33.92 33.06 43 .2 42.2 40.5 40.4 
Printing—book anid JOD. « sees elas ie oe os sh visa cae 935 925r 39.96 38. 57r 42.7 41.7r 39.8 39.8 
Printing—news and magazine................0.e0ec005 1.039 1.034 42.19 41.07 40.6 39.7 39.7 39.7 
Rubbers 2s ere ar ann wee he SO Ne 1.031 1.038 44.79 44.15 43 .4 42.5 39.4 39.2 
i Rubber tires:and tubes #9, 4: a) fematen acest 1.144 1.146 49 .29 48.28 43.1 42.1 39.2 38.9 
2. Other mibber products... 0,10. sacspenksossccnahs 874 .888 38.38 88.24 43.9 43.1 39.7 39.7 
Silk and'Tayor.s et meee aah oeicrot er e wate ee .665 .661 27.49 26.30 41.3 39.8 40.3 40.3 
WE OOM eee cit cteascsfaie «ea als. clata ene AUIS aeN ase nn > TES 844 . 839 35.50 34.50 42.1 41.1 40.2 40.2 
1, Woolen and worsted goods.................e0e00- 834 . 826 34.86 33.39 41.8 40.4 40.0 40.0 
z. Other woolen productst) ci arouses nue sas ateete, s 861 . 862 36.62 36.53 42.5 42.4 40.7 40.6 
Foundries and machine shops..................000005: 1.047 1.042r | 49.67 49 .34r 47.4 47.3 43.3 43.3 
Es Foundries ERR ALY MV nas Kalghe ¥ 58:5 ened. wis ae take 1.005 1.000 46.66 46.39 46 4 46.4 42.4 42.3 
2. Machines and machine tools...................... 1.059 1.084 53.09 52.53 50.1 50.8 44.9 44.9 
Setleavy equipment. 2.1).5.20en eriaa) ieee 1.128 1s hy 53.13 52.89 47.1 47.3 43.1 43.1 
4. Hardware and small parts....................000- 954 943 44.73 42.80 46.9 45.4 41.3 41.3 
5. Other products.. .. . AG rpg Vielen ss eno de aeRO he 1.027 1.037r | 47.92 48 .18r 46.7 46.5 43.4 43 .5r 
25, INDUSTRIBS spemietatar e415. 8 ostbvecne aad Mx <: Pe atmeceneae $.966 $.958 $42.49 $42.10 43.7 43.6 41.4 41.4 
Cement....... isalatsl nOeigleie © 's: 5 sale nveneteis la) alela wleralolaiai vires $.820 $.825 $32.38 $32.62 39.5 39.5 39.7 39.6 
Vetroletim Yetining) ce ccterietrnn «de cavernosa aerate 1.201 1.182 48.89 45.88 40.7 38.8 38.7 38.9 
27 INDUSTRIES Ssh 8 hia ees. Se Fea ee. oe $.968 $.960 $42.50 $42.097 43.7 43 .5r 41.3 41.3 
Aircraft. a see S aie OreinhaNe o Sel Lis eNOS» 0 sc 'atnrn 6 pete Delete TNs $.974 $.972 $44.99 $44.63 46 .2 45.9 46.9 46.0 
ShipbuildingSs.. coe aot caddie os, eee 1,231 1.210 57.27 58.79 46.5 48.6 47.7 . 47.6 
ee ee 


See footnotes on page 36 
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WAGE EARNINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1942 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 4 } ; 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
InpusTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 

Agricultural implement? so. g. ncaa «+ 186.7 | 187.2r| 167.5 | 167.5 | 167.0 | 168.0 | 144.9 | 147.7r| 130.0 | 182.27] 242.7 | 247.4r 
Automobnel smc cc. thas cc cictonecsaierices 201.4 | 196.0 | 191.0 | 187.5 | 190.4 | 188.1 n.d. n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Bootiand shoe, <0 ha oe tteeaie cele asyese-srs 139.4 | 189.4 | 116.6 | 118.4 | 116.3 | 118.8 93.8 94.1 78.6 80.1 | 109.4 | 111.4 
Chemicals oS sca ova ths ora do chee bore eerenace 193.3 | 192.1 | 158.8 | 154.6 | 158.3 | 155.1 | 160.9 | 161.7 | 132.1 | 180.2 | 255.5 | 250.0 
Gotton—-North. 5... 1.4. ose see cmaceys 163.4 | 164.0 | 146.2 | 146.6 | 145.8 | 147.0 48.9 49.4 43.7 44.0 a1 .5 72.4 
Electrical manufacturing............... 182.4 | 182.4 | 177.4 | 176.8 | 176.9 | 177.3 n.d. n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Barnittire? ods ceca tat aches vesapavetv ameter 167.7 | 166.77r| 156.3 | 153.57] 155.8 | 154.07} 98.0 99.6r) 91.5 91.77} 153.2 | 152.9r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 183.5 | 176.2 | 157.1 | 149.7 | 156.6 | 150.2 | 104.3 | 100.6 89.2 85.4 | 163.9 | 150.6 
ron anid steels ome cae eaes 183.4 | 180.7 | 125.8 | 125.6 | 125.4 | 126.0 | 126.7 | 127.6r) 86.5 88.3r} 159.4 | 160.2r 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 173.5 | 170.0 | 153.8 | 148.6 | 153.3 | 149.0 87.0 86.8 if fo 76.0 | 133.8 | 129.0 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 208.2 | 209.3 | 184.4 | 192.3 | 183.8 | 192.9 64.0 64.7 56.6 59.5 | 118.0 | 124.4 
Meat packing irererssarsiqestarsrerarenvaiets-oveietoyeyele 177.4 | 175.3 | 143.8 | 136.6 | 143.4 | 187.0] 149.8 | 151.4 | 121.8 | 118.2 | 215.4 | 206.8 
Pam Ana varnish, ee... owe ek scence 171.5 | 165.7 | 154.1 | 145.2 | 153.6 | 145.6 | 142.7 | 140.9 | 128.1 | 123.4 } 219.9 | 204.6 
Paper'and pulp... ..7. =...0% «bute 171.2 | 168.3 | 149.8 | 144.0 | 149.4 | 144.4] 115.1 | 115.9 | 100.7 99.1 | 172.4 | 166.9 
Paper products. i0c-6 <tindsislee sence 172.4 | 171.9 | 155.7 | 151.8 | 155.2 | 152.3 | 161.5 | 157.2 | 146.6 | 189.4 | 251.5 | 238.6 
Printing—book and job................ 143.2 | 141.7r| 183.4 | 128.87; 133.0 | 129.27] 118.9 | 115.2r} 110.6 | 104.67] 158.6 | 148.4r 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 149.9 | 149.2 | 185.1 | 131.5 | 184.7 | 131.9 | 124.0 | 123.7 | 111.8 | 109.1 | 167.5 | 162.7 
Hib beP eed ges cle Crag wai poe wie se ei 8 164.7 | 165.8 | 159.8 | 157.5 | 159.3 | 158.0 | 109.3 | 107.1 | 105.9 | 101.6 | 174.7 | 168.7 
Silkand! Tayon’s fico aecslscricsiee sinriersictata 134.1 | 188.3 | 119.4 |] 114.2 | 119.0 | 114.5 84.0 83.7 74.6 71.6 | 100.3 95.6 
WOOL wicks ans oeieswsumomnaceaw ed 167.1 | 166.1 | 148.1 | 143.9 | 147.7 | 144.3 84.1 84.4 74.5 73.0 | 124.6 | 121.5 
Foundries and machine shops........... 182.7 | 181.87] 175.1 | 173.97) 174.6 | 174.47} 236.0 | 235.9r| 225.6 | 225.0r} 413.2 | 410.2r 

le Foundries... see b0rvers eeerreere: 170.3 | 169.5 | 157.6 | 156.7 | 157.1 | 157.2 | 149.9 | 148.4 | 188.5 | 187.1 | 236.2 | 232.5 

2, Machines and machine tools.......| 192.9 | 188.3 | 194.5 | 192.4 | 193.9 | 193.0 n.a n.a n.d. n.a. n.a n.d. 

$. Heavy equipment.¢ . oc cesss 0050s 168.4 | 166.7 | 160.9 | 160.2 | 160.4 | 160.7 n.a n.a n.a n.d. n.d n.d. 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 186.3 | 184.2 | 180.3 | 172.5 | 179.8 | 173.0 | 208.9 | 206.1 | 202.0 | 192.9 | 376.6 | 355.5 

b= Otherproducts..6cc..cne<sseee ied 183.4 | 185.27} 175.3 | 176.37; 174.8 | 176.87) 264.9 | 271.47} 253.5 | 258.6r| 464.4 | 478.5r 
25 INDUBTRIMS mick cats thee esters wees © 178.6 | 177.1 | 159.7 | 158.2 | 159.2 | 158.7 | 141.9 | 141.67 126.0 | 125.5rj 226.6 | 224. Or 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen 
See footnotes on page 36 


> 


products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours AND PAYROLLS 


Total employment increased 0.2% in November. The 
employment of larger numbers of women in these manu- 
facturing industries was responsible. Not only did 
more women replace men workers as evidenced by the 
decline in all male employment but enough women were 
added to raise total employment to another new peak 
level. Since November, 1941, the number of employed 
workers advanced 11.4% in these industries and since 
January, 1941, it has risen 30.1%. 

Total man hours worked rose 0.4% in November, 
establishing the ninth consecutive new peak for the 
series. Since November of last year man hours of work 
have increased 17.3% and since January, 1941, they 
have advanced 41.4%. 

Payrolls advanced 1.2%, reflecting the October- 
November rises in hourly earnings, lengthening of the 
work week and higher employment. November was the 
sixteenth consecutive month in which this series sur- 
passed its previous peak level. At 226.6 (1923 =100), 
total payrolls in November had risen 32.4% over the 
year-period and 80.6% since January, 1941. 


OrueER INDUSTRIES 
Curtailed employment in November was largely re- 


sponsible for fractionally reduced hourly earnings in the 
cement industry in that month. While average hours 
worked in one week by all male workers in November 
remained at the October level, unskilled workers, com- 
prising 13% of the total in the industry, averaged al- 
most an hour more of work and the larger skilled group 
worked a fractionally smaller number of hours than 
in October. Average weekly earnings of all male wage 
earners thus fell off 0.7% from the October peak to 
$32.38 in November. 

Average hourly earnings of all male workers in the 
petroleum-refining industry advanced 1.6% in Novem- 
ber, surpassing earnings in September, the previous 
peak month. Longer working hours and higher hourly 
earnings raised total payrolls substantially in Novem- 
ber, despite curtailed employment, and a new high 
level for weekly earnings of $48.89 was reached. Data 
applicable to both classes of labor followed the same 
general trend. 

Average hourly earnings of all workers in the aircraft 
industry advanced fractionally to $.974 in November 
as a result of a slightly longer work week. Each of the 
labor groups received higher hourly earnings in Novem- 
ber. Both male groups worked slightly longer hours 
and received substantially higher hourly earnings, 


———— 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1942 
Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Att Man ree 


Average Earnin j 
gs Reicaas, Divas Average Earnings 


InpDustTRY per Week per Average Hours 


Week 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wace Cares 
en Nov. Oct. Noy. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Noy. Oct. 
icultural i * 
MRM Tee ee ek, Pyeaesdl Maan oiee'| nat | ape ge| easton oaurat| sae ee as [eae eee emer 
Pecttand dhe! C228 58 ig edes ‘796 | 798 | $1.17 | 1.49 | 80.1| 80.7| ‘503 | ‘567 | 20.61 | 21.00] 36:01 sve 
2S OR RE oo ae ae eco 1042 | 1.081 | 46:16 | 44.85 | 44.3] 48.5| [657| 654 | 2707 | 95.64] 41.2] 30.2 
Rayon and allied products.......... 930 | 926 | 8.04 | 37.41] 40.9| 40.4] ‘625 | 688 | 28:13 | 28.48 | $7.0 | 87:1 
Cotton—North........ 0. cece eee 7s4| 786 | 34.95 | 35.12 | 44.6| 44.7 | “660 | 663 | 20.85 | 26.81 | 40:7 | 40.4 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1148 | 1/184 | 54.24 | 58.69 | 47.5| 47.3| ‘7461 ‘740 | 3260 | s1.08| 43.7 | 49/2 
Basalt Siege tant ticgtsteeticetsse ss 884 Sa aie 89.347 45.3 | 44.7r| .595 | .5767r| 23.80 | 22.587] 40.0] 39.97 
Reta ER ets eh 21,1 oes!| Tiov? | 48.08) az e7'isaa'l sured te || ose. | eee eee 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .866 | .848 | 37.01 | 35.66 | 42.8] 42.1] .678| .663 | 26.49 | 25.80| 391] 38.9 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 985 | .990 | 43.19 | 45.03] 43.8] 45.5 Pd ee 
Mest packing. 7.72551). 300. oie... .879 | .871 | 35.99 | 34.28] 41.0] 39.4] 667] .645 | 25.31 | 23.51] 37.9| 36.4 
IPAIND ARC CVAUMIBN oct ss «aos Ses Castes 951 .904 | 42.99 | 39.78 | 45.2] 44.0 677 654 | 25.18 | 24.13 | 37.2] 36.9 
Paper and pulp...................000. .885 | .868 | 40.30 | 38.64] 45.6] 44.5 | .608| .588 | 24.78 | 22.74] 40.8] 38.7 
Paper products................0s0e00 .889 | 885 | 39.84 | 38.51] 44.8] 43.5] .585| .574 | 23.60 | 22.71| 40.3] 39.6 
Printing—book and job................ 1.058 | 1.0457] 45.71 | 44.317] 43.2 | 42.47] 567 | .565 | 23.42 | 22.43] 41.3] 39.7 
teen and magazine........... 1.124 aoe a _ 7 ob on oF oy, 25-50 24.01] 41.5] 39.8 
+5785. ac 0 EF phot eR as é ; 21 | 29.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.246 | 1.247 | 55.14] 54.11 | 44.2] 43.4 525 810 32.85 31 7 30°8 38.4 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.035 | 1.061 | 48.14 | 48.00] 46.5| 45.2] .684| .681 | 28.19 | 27.77] 41.2] 40.8 
_ oad ee Ae ee eee 761 ul — a = 42: a a 8 ag ae “ 65} 39.4| 37.6 
Ct Fee Mate eee ; 9 29.09 | 28.10] 39. ; 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ .892 | .883 | 38.04 | 36.69 | 42.6] 41.6 750 737 | 29.57 | 28.26 304 38.8 
2. Other woolen products*........... 919 | .912 | 40.41] 40.19} 44.0] 44.1] .717| .723 | 28.16 | 27.75] 39.3] 38.4 
A lie ara aes BhOps.>+.:-:25 02 ate atone’ pat pif ae que 736 730r a 31.51r] 43.7] 43.2 
; frves.4.03 33°. PSS SR eyes ; ; 738 | .731 | 30.72 | 30.77| 41.6] 42.1 
@. Machines and machine tools.......| 1.093 | 1.064 | 55.74 | 54.87] 51.0] 51.6] .758| .705 | 38.16 | 30.60] 43.7] 43.4 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.128 | 1.117 | 58.13 | 52.89 | 47.1] 47.3 Bee poe re pps cte Sat ae 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.019 | 1.002 | 48.95 | 46.73 | 48.0] 46.7] .685] .682 | 29.96 | 27.57 | 42.7] 40.4 
5. Other products................4-- 1.077 | 1.0807] 50.78 | 50.56r| 47.2] 46.8] .749| .757r| $3.08 | 33.567] 44.1] 44.37 
WMP IRUVMENEMT Ect rant oo > asec fase: $1.036 |$1.026 r/$46.28 |$45.857] 44.6] 44.6 | $.650 | $.6407/25.99 825.307] 40.1 | 39.4 
Cement........ SRSA cee a $.820 | $.825 |$32.38 |$32.62 | 39.5] 39.5 
Petroleunt FOOmNg cars sisie cine = v0.5.0 1.201 | 1.182 | 48.89 | 45.88 | 40.7] 38.8 
Pe Lt St a: ea en $1.037 |$1.026 |$46.21 [845.747] 44.5] 44.4 
Wireratt titers si siizx a swdews sss $1.037 |$1.023 |$48.95 [$47.36 | 47.2] 46.3 | 8.795 | $.793 |$34.42 |$35.18 | 43.3] 44.3 
ShippeiNinipavel hex fy tana de uk «e220 1.235 | 1.210 | 57.43 | 58.79 | 46.5 | 48.6] .816 STTOohe nek sole 46 SN TM .. 
See footnotes on page 36 
bringing their weekly return to a new peak level. in the averages for all workers was sufficient to reduce 
Weekly earnings of skilled male workers were similarly hourly earnings from $1.235, the average for all male 
the highest ever recorded in the survey series. The workers in November and comparable with the $1.210 
g y. P 
average of unskilled male workers’ earnings was ex- shown for all wage earners in October, to $1.231, 
g g g 
ceeded in earlier months of the year. A larger number of the November average for all wage earners. Although 
female workers was involved in arriving at the average the inclusion of female workers had no effect upon the 
of 43.3 hours per week in November than in October averages of hours worked per week, it affected the 
when the average was 44.3 hours worked, so that the average weekly earnings of all workers, making them 
weekly return of these workers was smaller in Novem- $57.27 as compared with $57.43 for male workers alone. 


ber, amounting to only $34.42. 


Shipbuilding workers averaged $1.231 per hour in Lasor Statistics IN NOVEMBER 


November despite a somewhat shorter work week. Hourly earnings, in rising 0.8% in November, reached 
Since November was the first month in which a sub- a new peak level of $.966. This level was 12.3% above 
stantial number of female workers was reported work- that of November, 1941. 

ing in this industry, averages for them have been com- Weekly earnings advanced 0.9% in November to 


piled for the first time. Although they comprise only $42.49. They were 18.9% higher than in the same 
1% of the workers in the industry, the inclusion of them month of 1941, and 48.8% more than in the year 1929. 


eeee_ee—es____._ ee 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, NOVEMBER, 1942 
Nots: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


UNSKILLED SEILLED AND SeMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours Average Hours 
InpustRY per per per W per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 


Agricultural implement*............... $.839 | $.8397/$35.99 |$386.01r} 42.9 42.9 |$1.073 |$1.0747|/$47.97 |$47.847r| 44.7 44.5r 
Ratienobsit a ieee cutie (Tasos Siete) s:aveyane:'s 1.048 | 1.040 pte: 47.11 44.8 45.3 | 1.338 | 1.299 | 61.01 | 59.75 45.6 46.0 
Bootiand shoe, 2. m.c= pine cteteccicio faleiyivens .450 447 | 17.91 | 17.57 39.8 39.3 .810 .807 | 31.67 | 32.04 39.1 39.7 
Chemical ge ices teaieceaisle siete Pea hiner .878 .868 | 38.11 | 36.72 43.4 42.3 | 1.096 | 1.083 | 48.77 | 47.54 44.5 43.9 
Rayon and allied products........... .688 .666 | 27.31 | 25.57 39.7 | 38.4 . 963 .961 | 39.39 | 39.02 40.9 40.6 
Cotton——North! ituicier oe ctor ceeieiowisree 115 .710 | 31.79 | 31.79 44.5 44.8 .815 .821 | 36.36 | 36.63 44.6 44.6 
Electrical manufacturing............... 841 .840 | 38.77 | 38.81 46.1 46.2 | 1.177 | 1.167 | 56.03 | 55.32 47.6 47.4 
Murnituret gon sn ce cco eine ayer tacare 6's 715 .709r| 33.75 | 32.05r) 47.2 45.2r| .926 .923r| 41.48 | 41.17r| 44.8 44 6r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .558 .540 | 23.73 | 22.84 42.6 42.3 .918 .895 | 38.21 | 37.37 41.6 41.8 
Rronandlstecl® a: tina. ie cccreie.saildicowisrers .846 .822 | 32.57 | $1.78 38.5 38.6 | 1.137 | 1.122 | 44.91 | 44.99 39.5 40.1 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .647 .637 | 27.41 | 26.63 42.4 41.8 .916 .893 | 39.00 | 37.30 42.6 41.8 
Lumber and millwork................. 743 .736 | 31.76 | $1.31 42.7 42.6 | 1.047 | 1.054 | 46.60 | 49.26 44.5 46.8 
Meat packing iis. a..cnie.stoqstcrmee om ates 743 - 744 | 29.87 | 28.79 40.2 38.7 . 952 .939 | 39.41 | 37.28 41.4 39.7 
Pain’ and Varnish score creas te ayers ateye is iele oe .790 .769 | 34.60 | 33.30 43.8 43.3 | 1.038 .977 | 47.54 | 43.28 45.8 44.3 
Raper ian) pulp sie cco aris «fs ajar sxexeinretsyors oe 756 .736 | 33.14 | 31.42 43.9 42.7 . 942 .927 | 43.63 | 42.00 46.3 45.3 
Paper sprod cts arcteiene «1a: hisyr crepes sreuanevere ce ee, -703 | 30.75 | 29.61 43.2 42.1 . 949 .944 | 43.06 | 41.53 45.4 44.0 
Printing—book and job................ 636 639r| 27.48 | 27.03r| 43.2 42.3 | 1.199 | 1.1807} 51.80 | 50.037} 43.2 42.47 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 721 733 | 28.54 | 29.76 39.6 40.6 | 1.237 | 1.227 | 50.35 | 48.40 40.7 39.4 
Rubber’ sates. oa osicinw ste pas sine eee etree 865 879 | 36.94 | 37.45 42.7 42.6 | 1.183 | 1.193 | 53.32 | 52.54 45.1 44.0 
1, Rubber tires and tubes............ 962 979 | 40.02 | 41.41 41.6 42.3 | 1.253 | 1.254 | 55.55 | 54.44 44.3 43.4 
2. Other rubber products............ 702 702 | 31.44 | 30.42 44.8 43.3 | 1.046 | 1.074 | 48.72 | 48.62 46.6 45.3 
Wool ptt. disc acs 6 tates arpeie renee 742 733 | 31.41 | 30.17 42.3 41.2 .981 .972 | 42.86 | 42.23 43.7 43.5 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 769 760 | 32.22 | 30.79 | 41.9] 40.5 .970 .959 | 41.84] 40.50 | 43.1] 42.2 
2. Other woolen products!........... 692 686 | 29.89 | 29.02 | 43.2] 42.3 .991 .983 | 43.82 | 43.90 | 44.2] 44.7 
Foundries and machine shops........... 895 8817} 42.33 | 41.86r] 47.3 | 47.5 | 1.122 | 1.1167) 54.47 | 54.027] 48.5 | 48.4 
Te Foundriesar oa.acc srs ote aueeparers,« 832 828 | 37.92 | 37.39 45.6 45.2 | 1.089 | 1.082 | 51.22 | 50.95 47.0 47.1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 957 936 | 48.37 | 47.84 50.6 51.1 |] 1.117 | 1.097 | 57.65 | 57.29 51.6 52.2 
S Heavy equipment... 6 sje. « ecjeta oi 897 873 | 41.82 | 41.24 46.6 47.2 | 1.172 | 1.166 | 55.65 | 55.68 47.5 47.8 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 831 813 | 39.37 | 38.83 | 47.4] 47.8 | 1.038 | 1.022 | 50.29 | 47.69 | 48.4] 46.7 
buOtherproducts..n..<sae ace eee. 931 927r| 44.10 | 43.907] 47.4 47.4r} 1.114 | 1.1207} 53.70 | 53.407} 48.2 47.7r 
OL TRDUSTRIES tte cots ch cre canes $.814 | $.8037/$35 86 |$35.23r} 44.0 43.7 |$1.093 |$1.083 |$49.21 |$48.85r} 44.9 45.0 
Cement age tic crcs cece tes teat $.718 | 8.725 1828.65 |$28.34 39 39 $.836 | 3.840 |$32.93 |$33.26 39.4 39 


9 ra | : : 6 
.914 .893 | 35.83 | 34.74 | 39.2] 38.9 | 1.252 | 1.233 | 51.33 | 47.84 41.0} 38.8 


| |S | | | | | | | UU 


—_—_| —_—_————_ |__| -— | | | | | | | | | CN... 


$.973 | $.950 |$44.08 |$42.47 45. : ; $1.025 |$49.19 |$47.46 47.3 | 46.3 
1.052 | 1.0287] 48.60 | 51.30r| 46. 49.9r| 1.306 | 1.285r| 60.86 | 61.81r| 46.6 48.1r 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
jal services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial sitabishosente in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tau Conrerence Boarp; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. ‘Principally rugs. 

*Based on data collected by th: American Iron and Steel Institute and Tan Conrmrence Boarp. pPreliminary 

5Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. rRevised 

*November srentges are not entirely comparable with those for October because data for female workers were etaed for the first time in November. Averages for all 
male wage earners in November are comparable to averages for all wage earners in all previous months. 

n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 
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*For complete revision see pp. 20-23, 


Hours per week in November increased 0.2% from Payrolls at 226.6 (1923 =100) in November were up 
the October level and 5.38% since November, 1941, but 1.2% since October, and 32.4% since November, 1941. 
were 9.5% below the 1929 average. In November more persons were employed by manu- 

“Real” weekly earnings, which are dollar earnings ad- facturers than in any previous month. Both total man 
justed for changes in the cost of living, stood at 159.2 hours worked and total payrolls disbursed exceeded all 
(1923 =100) in November. In a year-period, they have previous levels. The average worker received $.966 for 


risen 10.1% and 48.5% since 1929. each hour of work and earned $42.49 for a work week of 
Employment gains in November averaged 0.2%. The 43.7 hours. The purchasing value of this November 

year-to-year increase amounted to 11.4% while that weekly Income was the same as that in September and 

since 1929 was 40.5%. greater than in any other month since these surveys 
Man hours advanced 0.4% from October to Novem- ee E. B. Dunn 


ber, and were 17.3% higher than in November, 1941. Division of Industrial Economics 
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8888S SSS 
Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, December 


| be COSTS of families of wage earners and compared with 100.3 in November, 93.2 in December, 


lower-salaried clerical workers in the United States 1941, and 86.0 in January, 1941. 
showed a further increase of 0.7% between November The cost of living rose over the month in all indus- 
15 and December 15, principally because of a sub- trial cities for which Tae ConrerENce Boarp con- 
stantial rise of 1.7% in food prices. Fuel and light structs indexes, except in Lynn, Massachusetts, where 
costs advanced 0.1% as a result of increased coal prices. no change occurred. 
The cost of sundries also rose fractionally, 0.2%. Revised indexes of the cost of living in eight cities— 


Housing costs stayed at the same level for the sixth Dallas, Huntington, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
consecutive month and clothing prices remained the burgh, Rockford, St. Louis, and St. Paul—appear on 
same as in November. Compared with those prevail- pages 25-28 of this magazine. Revised indexes for all 
ing a year ago, food prices were 17.0% higher; clothing other cities and for the United States will appear in 
costs, 10.6%; sundries costs, 4.1%; and fuel and light subsequent issues. 

costs, 0.3%. THe ConrerEeNce Boarp’s cost of living H. S. Hin 

index (1923 =100) advanced to 101.0 in December, as Dwision of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, DECEMBER, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 Percentage Changes 


Budgetary 


i? Weights! November, 1942 | December, 1941 
December, 1942 November, 1942 December, 1941 to to 
December, 1942 December, 1942 
aes. 5 Se RS Ee hee eens +1.7 +17.0 
Ls anise © oS a ee 0 +1.0 
Glothiny Seer await Arcee iat 0 +10.6 
ere Re Mw s/o s 6 Sp aie we aes 0 +11.7 
Women at eae. ca eke sc oe SES 5. 0 +9.3 
Buelandiight.- 056 tm ome 55 drlank +0.1 +0.3 
(Bitlet Se SS A ae Mee +0.1 +0.5 
Eleciricity*. Cee 0 -0.6 
OLS tae eg. Sy et ee be : 0 0.1 
PUTIGEIES Be toes <n. Bites ioe oanw 2% Deb ase 30 106.4 106.2 102.2 +0.2 +4.1 
Weighted average of all items. ...... 100 101.0 100.3 93.2 +0.7 +8.4 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... BoA 99.0 99.7 107.3 0.7 -7.7 


1Relative importance in post World War I family budget. 
2Based on THE ConFERENCE Boarp’s indexes of food prices November 14, 1941, November 16, 1942, and December 15, 1942. 


3Based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt-hours of electricity. : 
4Based upon retail prices of 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
a 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light : Purchas- 

Date Average of Food Housing |_—_——_—_———— Sundries sgnhihe 

as ia Total Men’s Women’s Total Coal Electricity} Gas aca 

eCEMDED,.. anceelenn = 93.2 92.6 89.9 80.1 87.8 42.8 90.3 92.5 67.9 94.9 102.2 107.3 
tue ye 5 ee nok 94.5 95.2 90.1 82.4 91.4 73.4 90.3 92.6 67.6 94.7 102.5 105.8 
Iepruatyan-nicieeceers 95.1 95.7 90.4 84.5 93.6 75.3 90.4 92.7 67.6 94.7 102.9 105.2 
March.. 96.1 97.5 90.7 85.8 95.2 76.4 90.4 92.8 67.6 94.7 103.5 104.1 
April PEE SS ae 97.1 98.8 91.0 88.4 98.3 78.5 90.1 92.3 67.6 94.7 104.1 103.0 
IMiay re tietier es iayees 97.3 99.1 91.1 88.6 98.0 W901 90.5 92.9 67.6 94.7 104.2 102.8 
UNC meer sieicies eee 97.3 99.5 91.0 88.1 97.8 78.3 90.4 92.8 67.6 94.7 104.1 102.8 
Ul Mis dateele de apotdg 97.8 100.3 90.8 88.0 97.6 78.4 90.4 92.8 67.5 94.8 105.0 102.2 
LAV COQ hse ore SoBe a 98.1 101.1 90.8 88.2 97.7 78.6 90.4 92.8 67.5 94.8 105.0 101.9 
September Rdetetotuee 98.6 102.8 90.8 88.4 97.8 78.9 90.5 92.9 67.5 94.8 104.7 101.4 
Octoberiiat...t cuss. 5 99.7 105.4 90.8 88.5 97.9 79.0 90.5 92.9 67.5 94.8 ie 100.3 
November.........- 100.3 106.5 90.8 88 .6r 98.1r 79.0 90.5 92.9 67.5 94.8 106.2 99.7 
December....4-2.-.| L0L.0 108.3 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 90.6 93.0 67.5 94.8 106.4 99.0 


rRevised 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1942 


Source: Tur CoNnFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage 
pai Nas anne Fe SS fot 
Cry Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 Cur Nov. 1942 |‘Dec. 1941 
; 2 Dec. to t Dec. 1942 | Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 to to 
Dec. 1942 | Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 Dec ae btica Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1942 
Akron Chattanooga 
Food) ote ncn hate +0.6 | +15.3 | Food............... 153.8 pein 
Housing.qt2cnwomkeer 35.8 | Housing jo:les.. sie ole - 103.7 +0. 
Clothing vic. caicetcce +5.8 | Clothing............ 118.3 +10.6 
Fuel and light........ +0.3 | Fuel and light....... 104.8 +0.1 
Housefurnishings..... ; : +4.0 | Housefurnishings....] 121.5 +2.8 
Sundries, soci cisiesitar , : -§).3 | Sundries.<:/.)..0.. -1s 102.7 +0.2 +2.4 
hares +8.8 
Chicago 
Reet menaies e404 ; : Boudin ess 65 sens pe ook 135.27 

iY: See Te ae ; ; Housing tse sett 105.5 | 105.5 

A 8 ite : ; Clothinigta« tesrey ce sf heel 122.4 

Fuel and light........ 111.6 Fuel and light....... 100.0 99.7 

Housefurnishings..... ESL Housefurnishings....] 124.7] 124.8 

Sundriess.5, 72 ase 103.5 | 103.4 


Sundries-s2 as cn ee 107.6 
ewe s Weighted Total....| 116.9 | 116.5 


Baltimore Cincinnati 

Rood ei anh acnakecs 152.7 150.3 23:99 Fs JP OOd hoa. 22 fees 132.3 131.8 
Housing en. 85 rarer 107.6 | 107.6 +0.4 | Housing............ 100.9 | 100.9 
Clothing: 337% 5. 120.5 120.5 +13.1 | Clothing............ 121.7 121.7 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 | 106.2 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... 106.2 | 106.2 
Housefurnishings..... 130.6 | 130.6 +3.5 | Housefurnishings....} 124.1 124.1 
Sundries occesee 103.6 | 103.5 +270) } ‘Sundries.. 2. 2 2se.2. 106.3 | 106.1 

Weighted Potal sen: 124.6 123.8 +0.6 +11.1 i 5 


Bene oterecie atRndlix crane 6 137.5 125.5 Beene ete Or 

Housing) oitse. sss +s 106.5 | 106.5] 106.7|) 0 | -0.2]| Housing............ 
@lothing:2. >. sti mee 124.7 124.7 11:8 || * °O | PLL 5) Clothmgy.c esa. ee 
Fuel and light........ 107.4 | 107.4] 106.8 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 117.8 | 117.8] 114.6 Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries. 6 vat le. oe 103.2 | 108.1] 100.5 Sundries.e4. gasses: 

Weighted Total..... 117.8 117.1 111.1 

Boston ia ad Sage mer 

NGOG x tetas seriid 142.7 139.0 118.2 
Housinigos se ee ree 103.6 | 103.8] 103.2 
Clothing a ete LET seal ale hile) 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107.9] 107.9 
Housefurnishings..... 12759) | 127 (9) | 121.6 
SRUNOIOS oe se aaesces 105.3 | 105.8] 103.5 

Weighted Total... 121.2} 119.9] 110.5 

Bridgeport 

OOM MM Ae ay ra en Rees 138.6 135.4 120.0 | +2.4] +15.5]| Food............... 
Hoasitig., Meer: seo 106.9 | 106.9} 110.1 :0-| Housing aeampceeeet 
Clothing. vt te eeeeeeee 125.0 124.9 107.6 +0) Sal etl: 2") Clothing 2s obs secs. . : 
Fuel and light........ 107.6 | 107.6] 106.4 0 +1.1 ] Fuel and light....... 105.5} 105.5 
Housefurnishings..... 126.4 | 126.4) 118.7 0 +6.5 | Housefurnishings....} 127.5 | 127.5 
Sundrieg# coc te tts. vy he 111.0 103.7 +0.1 4-7. | Sundries tera: chase <i 104.1 104.0 


es (eee bee ee) be 


Weighted Total..... LL WP 12076 TT +0.9 +9.0 Weighted Total....} 115.4] 115.0 : 
Buffalo Denver “ 
Food. EO A Py SE a 139.8 137.0 121.5 15.1 eR ood Jai. wcrate ote: 133.8 182.7 
Housing...200066.6 60. LIS 18 M4 We LU +28 (Housingo, corm ais 5 105.6 | 105.6 
Clothing. .0). fel ca4 2. 118.0} 119.0} 107.0 4-10.38 |Clothm@s..eanaee- 121.6 | 121.2 
Fuel and light........ 103.0} 102.8} 103.1 —0.1 | Fuel and light....... 105.1 | 103.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.1] 125.8] 120.9 +4.3 | Housefurnishings....) 122.4] 122.4 
Suridries./.2. Fivs...ca0. 108.9} 108.6} 103.2 --6i..6. | SUNGKIEs Gass pemaeee cis 100.9 | 100.7 


Weighted Total..... 121.0] 120.1 Weighted Total....| 115.1] 114.6 


Footnotes given on page 42 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND L ) 
OWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WO 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1942—Continued eacps se ee eee 


Source: T = 
HE CONFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage j 
Vural index Ni 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Tans 1580900 Sonne 


Ciry 
Nov. 1942] Dec. 1941 Ciry 
t 


Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 
Dec. = 


Dec, 1942 | Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 to 
Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1942 


oO to 
1942 | Dec. 1942 


ery Moines : Houston 
Hoan pubes Mules ois 52.4 +3.9 | +14.2 Food. Rrainp (ofeioters voters 135.3 134.4 122.6 +0.7 | +10.4 
A eee oS 105.3 0 41.7] H 
Clothing. 196 8 t OUSING............ 105.7 | 105.7 +2.8 
ee te. 0 | +12.7] Clothing............ 124.3 | 124.3 +11.8 
He 5 tee eeee 114.8 +0.1 +0.8 | Fuel and light......, 92.3 92.3 0 
et RSs 123.8 0 +8.6 | Housefurnishings....] 126.1 126.1 +6.0 
SiMaha Te Rie tte Wik 103.7 +0.2 +2.8 | Sundries............] 106.7 106.4 +2.5 
_Weighted Total...... ! 41.5] 48.0] Weighted Total....| 116.9] 116.5 +6.1 
Detroit Huntington, W. Va. 
Food. Oe See ae 188.0 | 135.6 | 114.2]/ 41.8] +20.8] Food............... 139.0 | 136.3 | n.a 
Chithne psy arate a won ete 107.0 107.0 106.7 0 40.3 | Housing............ 1m Ie are n.a 
Pua IG = sieicin we saces 117.9 117.9 105.6 0 FING" Clothing... 2, ....2..0% 118.3 118.3 n.a 
= we light ee Ae 109.8 109.8 109.6 0 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... 100.0 100.0 n.d 
5 oe urnishings..... 133.1 [7 183.1 | 194.0 0 +7.3 | Housefurnishings....| 124.0 | 124.0 n.d 
>un COR Tere m wx take x 102.7 102.5 100.6 +0.2 +2.1 | Sundries............ 112.5 112.3 n.d 
Weighted Total. .... 117.7 116.9 108.1 +0.7 +8.9 Weighted Total....] 121.3 120.4 3 n.a 
a —_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
Duluth Indianapolis 
ae eS a ee ee 139.2 136.7 122.5 +1.8 | +13.6 Food. Pe eC Oi 138752 136.3 : +10.7 
OUSING...-......+.. 100.1 100.1 100.1 0 0 Housing’ .ny eis een 107.9 107.9 0.3 
Clothing. as ee weeeee's 124.6 124.2 109.7 +0.3 | +18.6 | Clothing:......... 6. 119.9 119.9 +8.9 
Fuel and light........ 100.9 | 100.7 | 100.7 +0.2 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... 104.7 | 104.7 +0.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.7 | 129.6 | 123.2 +0.1 +5.3 | Housefurnishings....} 112.1] 112.1 +2.4 
Sundriesiecit es... ich 104.7 104.5 102.0 +0.2 +2.6 | Sundries............ 107.3 107.1 é +2.6 
Weighted Total. .... 117.3 +0.7 +7.0 Weighted Total....} 117.4 ily fea é +5.2 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Food. pe a 142.0 -2OW7) HOGS: < Scots aoe oe 126.8p} 121.8 109.9 +4.1 ] +15.4 
Housing Se een Oe 109.9 +4.2 | Housing............ 101.7 101.7 101.4 0 +0.3 
Clothing. wt cece eeeces 133.7 e011 Clothing... Shi. Ges Levy 121.7 ee 0 +9.5 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 +0.5 | Fuel and light....... 110.6 | 110.6} 110.0 0 +0.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.8 +3.0 | Housefurnishings....| 120.9} 120.9] 115.8 0 +4.4 
MHUPICS Ae oe; at < 110.6 EPS TS | OUMGMIES Hs Je.< co sjeye 2 5 104.9 104.9 100.8 0 +4.1 
4 Weighted Total. .... 125.5 +12.2 Weighted Total....| 113.6p] 112.2 106.0 +1.2 +7.2 
Fall River Lansing 
Food. Mice crenata alto % 143.5 143.3 124.0 TSU HOOG4. 2 tite ee ares 157.9 150.3 +5.1] +18.9 
Hoening:. <s 5.9.4. -s 104.3 | 104.3 | 101.9 +2.4 | Housing............ 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Glothingiw. 5... 25.4 118.8 118.8 107.3 1027 |) Clothingat. ots ..5. 124.1 124.1 0 +13.0 
Fuel and light........ 102.9 102.9 102.6 +0.3 | Fuel and light....... 101.6 101.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 114.3 114.3 114.5 —0.2 | Housefurnishings....} 129.5 129.5 0 +4.8 
Siindresie.2. foe ees 106.9 106.8 104.8 +2.0 | Sundries............ 105.9 105.7 +0.2 +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 120.5 120.4 gi 3 +8.1 Weighted Total....| 121.8 ‘119.6 +1.8 +8.5 
Front Royal, Va. Los Angeles 
ROOGM: cbse. cats ees 155.7 153.1 132.8 ALTOS. ROO 25, Mods treet oo 144.6 142.3 +1.6 | +18.5 
Housings, st. ces 6 92.0 92.0 93.7 AGS (eHOUsINg «an. «vival st 104.6 104.6 0 +0.3 
Olothings. SS oa. 127.9 127.9 119.1 aera | Clothingy. 254. «a> «5 119.0 119.0 0 +10.5 
Fuel and light........ 103.9 103.9 103.5 +0.4 ] Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 127 ei) 127 0) 12274 +83.8 | Housefurnishings....] 123.8 | 123.8 0 +2.1 
Sundries) 2:20... 2.3 106.8 106.5 101.8 +4.9 | Sundries............ 106.7 106.5 +0.2 +3.9 
Weighted Total..... 119.1 118.4 110.8 +7.5 Weighted Total....| 119.3 118.5 +0.7 +8.6 
Grand Rapids 
BOOM, 2h dn-oe os tae 3 143.9 139.3 128.1 ATS | HOON cb dts es estes 8 
ROUSIN GRE ene. davadoes 106.6 106.6 106.6 Om fellousing #05 <2.-.. 000% 0.1 
Clothing............. 121.9] 121.9] 109.9 +10.9 | Clothing............ +7.9 
Fuel and light........ 108.1} 108.1] 108.0 +0.1 | Fuel and light....... +0.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 1Ser 7a) 188271" 12819 +7.1 | Housefurnishings. ... : : +5.9 
Sundriesie o..ce es oo. es 105.9 105.7 103.5 +-2.3 | Sundries............ 103. 99. +0.3 es 
Weighted Total..... 120.5 LIS | 113.4 +6.3 Weighted Total.... 115.6 109.2 +0.3 +6.2 


Footnotes given on page 42 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1942—Continued 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: Tur CoNnFERENCE Boarp 


Dec. 1942 | Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 


Ciry 
Lynn 

Hoddasae to see anges: 143 
Housing) 28) ns-ats 104 
Clothing fas csaaes 123 
Fuel and light........ min 
Housefurnishings......} 125 
Sundries. : M3hs.<s00 106. 

Weighted Total....| 122 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


olooaHnoane 


Percentage 
Changes 


Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 
to to 
Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1942 


Index Numbers | 
Jan., 1939=100 


Dec. 1942 | Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 


Percentage 
Changes x 


Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 
to to 
Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1942 


a i 


143.2 | 123.5 =O.20 | -UOn) bh Mooda..os ance caren 145.8 | 141.9 +12.6 
104.5 103.0 0 41,8 | Housing: sas ssccens 115.2 115.2 —0.9 
123.4 113.8 +0.2 +86 |; Clothing....6 5.0 .45%- 122.7 122.7 415.5 
TIED |e 11058 0 +0.3 | Fuel and light....... 106.2 | 106.2 0 

125.6 | 122.0 0 +38.0 | Housefurnishings....}] 118.8 | 118.8 +4.2 
106.9 104.5 0 +2.3 | Sundries............. 107.4 107.3 +2.8 
1e2 2 OP 113.57 0 +8.1 Weighted Total....} 122.3 | 121.1 +6.7 


Newark 
Lisysicle Dateline statoreke 5 0 Roady. 3.25 24:5 ae) gL SE.S e1s0.6 
See ae ee 9 9 Housitig: .4,.6.-2.2:|0 10k: Pe 10L-e 
Clothing. 5... 35 ..c.cnsonts LICL e167 Clothing: 3 202.406 120.8 120.7 
Fuel and light........ 106.4 | 106.4 Fuel and light....... 101.3 | 101.3 
Housefurnishings..... 129.3 | 129.3 Housefurnishings....| 129.3 | 129.1 
Sundries: saeco yo ats ste 108.1 107.9 Sundries, # 253... ssa: 105.1 104.9 
Weighted Total....) 122.5 122.0 Weighted Total....| 115.6 115.3 
Manchester, N. H. 
EBGod ats. sie te Sees 136.5 133.0 Food 30:13 Bide toe 140.3 137.2 +2.3 | +17.0 
Housing, ea ceca. 102.9 103.0 Housing) (45.425 0as% 105.3 105.3 0.3 
Clothinigir tee. .aeae 119.3 119.3 Clothing: # 4..45./a02- 120.1 120.5 +8.7 
Fuel and light........ 105.5 | 105.5 Fuel and light....... 106.0 | 106.0 +0.1 
Housefurnishings..... 123.8 | 128.8 Housefurnishings....| 124.4 | 124.4 +5.9 
Sundries............. 105.5 | 105.4 Sundries............ 104.2 | 104.2 41.8 
Weighted Total..... 118.9 | 117.6 Weighted Total....} 119.6 | 118.5 +7.9 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
BOO sere telet moe) of « 143.5 140.9) 5123.7 || -+1.8)] 4-16,0) || Hoods. 2655. ose. 141.4 139.6 +14.3 
Blousirrga. eo etsres'e- 110.8 | 110.8 Housing? d:.070de0 110.6 | 110.6 42.5 
Clothing. wt cece eeeee 117.4 117.5 Clothing. =e a... ton 119.2 119.2 +7.8 
Fuel and light........ 106.7 | 105.7 Fuel and light....... 108.2] 108.2 0 
Housefurnishings..... 127.9 | 127.9 Housefurnishings....} 128.3 | 128.3 +3.6 
Sundries. 5.44 5 6 .s.c0'e 108.4 108.4 Sundries, .ge.ccooes 103.4 102.8 +0.8 
Weighted Total... 121.0 | 120.2 Weighted Total....} 121.5 | 120.6 $7.5 
 —— —— 
Memphis 
Food. Rraaiph enters saxon 145.2 140.6 +L |} Rodd, + ty Rune +2.6 | +17.9 
Honan). - Srcsasarts 109.4 | 109.4 Housing? hos wantees 100.8 | 100.8 0 0.2 
Clothing «fe + eenctets 121.0] 120.9 Clothing. .2.o... wee 118.9 | 1138.9 0 +8.4 
Fuel and light........ 102.8 | 102.8 Fuel and light....... 106.7 | 106.7 0 +0.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 1978 |e 127.6 Housefurnishings....} 127.7 | 127.7 0 +6.5 
Sundries! > esha 107.3 107.1 Sundnes.t 22 oun. 106.6 106.5 +0.1 42.7 
Weighted Total. .... 120.8 | 119.5 118. 


Milwaukee 
HOG arene 00 sleipccct esate 134.3 133.7r Olds | RRS || BOodi a) Artem ene es a ef 1.4 
Housing.............. 103.3} 103.8 +1.0 | Housing. .....2..... 5 5 "0 leat 
Clothing............. 128.0 | 128.0 +15.6 | Clothing............ 5 | 128.2 +0.2] 411.1 
Fuel and light........ 104.0 | 104.0r +0.1 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.1 | 125.1 +5.7 | Housefurnishings....| 119.3 | 119.4 =t)1 +6.0 
Sundries yale anes 114.0] 113.97 +65.9 | Sundries... 4...00.0. 103.5 | 103.2 +0.3 +3.5 
Weighted Total..... 119.2 118.97 et +1152 
; 
Minneapolis inf 
BOOS .a see oie Cas 142.7 140.9 120.1 +1.3 | +418.8 is } 
Housing............. 103.7 | 103.7 | 103.2 0 | +0.5 rw 6 06 
Chothitty, «6 dos. «oct 124.9 | 125.0) 112.0]} -0.1| 411.5 | Clothing... 1.1...) 8} 120.8} 109.1 +10.7 
Fuel and light........ 99.8] 99.8] 99.6 0 | +0.2] Puel and light... ... 103.8 | 103.7 | 103.6 +0.2 
t oat urnishings..... 122.2 |= 122,21 106.9 0 +4.5 | Housefurnishings....| 1380.7 | 130.1] 128.0 +2.1 
MINGTIESs 5 eens « oa 113.2) 118.0} 105.8 +0.2 TiO) 1) SUNGNER, danni ceee 105.9 | 105.7] 103.3 +2.5 
Weighted Total... 120.8 | 120.2] 110.1} +0.5] +9.7| Weighted Total....| 120.4: 119.3] 1113 +8.2 


Footnotes given on page 42 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Crrr- Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 
to to 
Dec. 1942 | Dec, 1942 

Parkersburg, W.Va. 
Hoodsic) thee ek 142;1,)" 140.5} 126.8 |] +1.1 | +1201 | Food............-.. 
Housing: :28., Set. ive 104.2 | 104.2} 108.5  #O | +0.7 | Housing............ 
Clothing:..=% . o5-6..% 123.9 | 123.8r] 118.7]/ +0.1] 49.0] Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 94.4) 94.4/ 94.4] #O | O | Fueland light....... 
Housefurnishings. ... . 124.6 
UNCTIOB ede ccs . Heels 106.6 | 106.4} 108.0 || +0.2] 43.5 ] Sundries............ 


ROOU Se at Sx dale oe a ace whe d : : +050" =r 1625 1tehood:.. n-ne noe oe : : +1.3 | +18.6 
EAGUBMN Givi cre oes cle oft ; : g 0 +0.4 Wig wec cate 0 +2.4 
Clothing: cs... eca as : : Cait LO at ste lothing sae. = ee : 0 +7.5 
Fuel and light........ : =: 0 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 110. 0 +0.1 
Housefurnishings : 3 0 +5.6 | Housefurnishings....]| 131. 0.4} +8.1 
SUNALICS a. eee os oc ke : é ; +0.2 sOnOs |SUNOTICS aaa nies amie 114. +0.2] +4+65.4 


+0.3 


+9.2 


+11.3 
+2.6 


109.2 +1.9 | +10.3 
Lica Gewies Soca 139.6 | 138.6 Rood eee 140.7 | 138.07] 121.67] 42.0] +15.7 
ROUSING Gor ote aes 6 a3 110.0 110.0 Housing eve... 27 sere 106.0 106.0 103.9 0 +2.0 
Wiothing= +. o. oss ss o<. 127.0 126.9 Clothing sans eens 123.0 123.0 110.9 0 +10.9 
Fuel and light........ 100.0 99.3 Fuel and light....... 108.6 | 108.67} 108.3 0 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 119.0 | 119.0 Housefurnishings....} 118.0] 118.2] 116.1 —012 +1.6 
Sundries jo..35 site .n1e 108.0 | 107.6 Sundries. shccise 108.9 | 108.7r| 102.37] 40.2] +6.5 
Weighted Total..... 120.4 | 119.8 Weighted Total....| 120.7 | 119.77} 110.87] +0.8]| +8.9 
Providence St. Paul 
HoOGs, Bomaek ac one 145.9 Foodsac esse tose 135.2 134.8r +0.3 | +12.6 
Housingoses «3a. ss 103.3 Housingyeeee eee 100.9 | 100.9 
Clothe seats ese bays Clothing ¥en 120.0 | 120.0 
Fuel and light........ 99.7 Fuel and light....... 101.2 | 101.27 
Housefurnishings..... 125.8 Housefurnishings....} 125.6 | 125.4 
Sundriessseesn cs « 104.6 Sundries Reese e...0 2: 113.9 | 118.8r 
Weighted Total..... 118.5 Weighted Total....| 118.1 | 117.9r 
Richmond 
Pood Seats toca vgstecs cf 142.3} 140.4] 122.8 ]| +1.4 7 +15.9 ] Food............... 
Housing. eer. sae. ss re ee 
GClothingtts nase ..2 ! Baws cope oe ; 
Fuel and ight, tects s,s 103.9 Fuel and light....... i , 
Housefurnishings..... 120.5 Housefurnishings....} 119. 119. 
Sundries ese. ese ee 103.9 Sundries... 00 5.:.. 104. 104. 
Weighted Total..... 11723 
Roanoke, Va. 
Hood? Mame. ¢. tak = 145.2 41.3 | +15.0 Fats caer ; 
Housig/ee s0f28. 5 119.2 o | -2.9 1 Saar res 
Clothing weer. soc 113.9 ine Rerdasislorea pian : 
Fuel and light........ 99.7 +0. ight....... ‘ 
ishings..... 121.9 +3.1 | Housefurnishings....} 119.8 0 +7.2 
peed: e? Sf te o% 110.7 +6.4 | Sundries............ 108.4 +0.3 te) yf 
Weighted Total..... 122.4 +6.8 Weighted Total....] 124.4 +0.8 | +9.4 


Footnotes given on page 42 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tus Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers | Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Hate Changes Jan., 1939=100 | Changes 
City Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 Crry wis. | cyte embeds Mae bars Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 
F . 1942 | Dec. 1941 to to ov. lec. 
eae ok a Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1942 Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1942 
Spokane Wausau, Wis. 
Roodieeeene os <eesrer 135.9 18223 114.8 2.7 | SPES 741 Hood...& osteo oe eee 143.4 142.5 123.9 +0.6 | +15.7 
ousingeeer -< << seer 102.0} 102.0 99.9 0 “2. 1) Housing... nee 102.7 | 102-7 | 102.7 0 0 
Clothing aa. osaeaee 121.6 IZ1i5 109.9 +0.) ) F106 1 Clothitig’ oe ass + 125.0 125.0 109.9 0 +13.7 
Fuel and light........} 99.2 99.2 98.1 0 +1.1 | Fuel and light....... 101.4 | 101.4} 101.9 0 0.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 182.3 | 182.8] 124.7 0 +6.1 | Housefurnishings....] 123.6 | 123.6 | 120.9 0 +2.2 
Sundriegicatins «see «0 109.5 109.3 106.2 +0.2 “F351 | Sundries. .0... 2-223 103.7 103.7 102.9 0 +0.8 
Weighted Total.....! 117.8] 116.7] 108.5 |] +0.9]| +8.6] Weighted Total....| 120.4] 120.1] 111.7 40.2] +7.8 
Syracuse Wilmington, Del. 
Rood a secre nos 38 151.6 149.17} 133.2 PLT | SPISI8hl "Rood..4 caer eeete 5 9 
Honsmgeecacen +c «3 116.2 116.2 108.1 0 +7.5 (21 Sg ey Sade 0 .0 
Wlothiig circa. «<6 126.3 126.1 113.9 +0 25" -F10.-0") "Clothe... .. 5.5 5s 0 .0 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 107.9 103.7 0 +4.1] Fuel and light....... 102.5 102.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 146.6 | 147.4] 181.1 -0.5 | +11.8 | Housefurnishings....} 115.4] 115.4 
Sundries:..2:...05'- =< 111.8 iL ey 105.9 +0.1 +5.6 | Sundries............ 101.3 101.2 
Weighted Total..... 197-3 126.5 116.2 +0.6 +9.6 Weighted Total....| 120.3 119.7 
Youngstown 


ISG yore es < tweets «- 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 109.9} 109. 
Housefurnishings. .... : é .6 | Housefurnishings....| 131. 131. 
Sundries... 4.0 0200-7: ‘ ; . ; Sundries?.< 2.9. -4 107. 107. 


rRevised n.a.Not available pPreliminary 


Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 
to to to to 
Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1942 Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1942 


_ en eee ee::):—SO sO _ | 


Nov. 1942 | Dec. 1941 
to 


City to 
Dec. 1942 | Dec. 1942 


Ciry 


Anderson, Ind. Percentage Changes | Green Bay, Wis. | Percentage Changes Percentage Changes 
Foods)... e-ys eee & le Ol" B1o20.) Hoody. 7... meee ek +2.1 nad (Food: aid. a eee 
Housing \-> 5. eee. 0 —0.2 ING steevtecciat oe 0 n.a. Brig Ssh sfc Oa vii eek 
Clothing............. ie pee iy) perrer oe -0.1 n.a. Sig SE ia By GEA .1 | “04 
Fuel and light........ 0 O | Fuel and light....... 0 n.a. | Fuel and light....... +0.4 +0.6 
Housefurnishings..... 0 +8.7 | Housefurnishings.... 0 n.a. | Housefurnishings. .. . 0 +7.5 
Sundries, i701. Manse Stns rerio te aoe +0.4 Nan} Sundress. cee eek —0.3 +51 


div ote +0.8 +0.7 +9.0 


Fuel and light........ 


Fuel and light....... 


Housefurnishings. ... . Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries: 408.402.6050 ; UNOTIOS animes ace 


Weighted Total.... 


Housing. 4.8. 40¢. oe 
Clothinig:....2. ark. oa 
Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings..... 
Sundires, 5 hs Seas. se 


Mncludes Lockport and Rockdale Fuel al light... ; 


Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries a. eee 


a 
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Kmployment and Unemployment 


| Eh eta a in November dropped below pre- 
vious record levels, as the number at work on 
farms fell off sharply at the completion of fall harvests. 
Fully half the reduction of 1.2 million in farm employ- 
ment during the month, however, was offset by the con- 
tinuing expansion of the armed forces and of non- 
agricultural activities. The total number at work or in 
uniform in November is estimated at approximately 
59.0 million, or about 550,000 below the peak total of 
the preceding month. A year ago the comparable de- 
crease in employment reached nearly 1.3 million. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, NOVEMBER, 1942 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 


Total unemployment....}| 6,222 
Excess of employment ov- 
er economic labor force. 
Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). .| 48,287 | 52,894 | 59,102 | 59,509 | 58,955 


3,792 | 4,161 | 3,572 


PR RICIIGIITEC G4 aoe a's ser 11,656 | 11,400 | 10,215 
Forestry and fishing. .... 217 212 202 
Total industry.......... 22,281 | 22,299 | 22,267 
Extraction of minerals. . 772 763 155 
Manufacturing......... 15,322 | 15,428 | 15,552 
Construction........... 2,815 2,750 | 2,614 
Transportation......... 2,331 | 2,323 | 2,317 
Public utilities......... 1,042 1,035 1,028 
Trade, distribution and 
BOE cacloteny ernie cet ora 7,472 | 7,577 | 7,638 
Service industries (includ- 
ing armed forces)...... 16,188 | 16,715 | 17,310 


1,287 | 1,305 | 1,323 


Emergency employment 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 
(out-of-school)*.......... 2,364 | 1,502 504 467 448 
1Prelimin: 2Not included in employment total. 


%Since Faly L: 1942, NYA projects are officially designated as war training programs 
rather than work-relief projects, 

By November, 1942, over 5.5 million more persons 
were at work in civilian industry, excluding agriculture, 
than in the closing months of 1940, while about that 
number had been added to the armed forces. In his 
annual message to Congress on January 7, 1943, the 
President placed the number in uniform at 7.0 million, 
or 6.2 million more than in November, 1940. Of the 
5.5 million added to non-farm civilian industries 
since the early months of the defense program, fully 
3.5 million were placed on factory payrolls. Manu- 
facturing employment totaled 15.6 million, or 36% of 
all employment in civilian non-farm activities. Two 
years previous the nation’s factories were employing 
about 12.0 million workers, or about 32% of all non- 
farm employment. 

Labor supply conditions in thirty-one industrial areas 


at the close of the year were designated as acute by the 
War Manpower Commission, while an additional 
ninety-five production centers were listed as “areas of 
current balance of labor supply and demand.” Among 
the acute shortage areas were five of the twenty-five 
largest cities—Detroit, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
and Seattle. Eight more of the major cities were in 
the list of ninety-five areas in which little slack in the 
labor market remained. Only two of the twenty-five 
largest cities, New York and Boston, were found to 
have a substantial surplus of workers. The remaining 


ten expected their labor supply would be balanced by 
demand within six months.! 


November Trends 


Manufacturing and trade were the only civilian in- 
dustries in which employment was substantially in- 
creased during the month. The latter expanded its 
personnel by about 60,000 to meet holiday buying, par- 
ticularly in department stores and related retail fields. 
The total number engaged in trade, distribution and 
finance, however, remained fully 400,000 below the 
corresponding 1941 employment. 

Reduction in farm employment was slightly less 
marked than the usual seasonal downturn and, as in 
October, the number at work on farms was greater than 
a year ago. Farm family members continue to form an 
increasing proportion of all agricultural workers, and 
numbered almost 150,000 more than in 1941. Total 
farm employment is placed at 10,215,000, as compared 
with 10,088,000 in the preceding year, while the cor- 
responding totals for hired workers were 2,553,000, as 
against 2,572,000 in 1941. 

Construction employment also continued to recede 
and fell off by almost 140,000 during the month, largely 
on public projects. The number at construction work 
has dropped by 11%, or nearly 350,000, since its August 
peak. In mining, the number at work was likewise lower 
than in the preceding year, not only in bituminous and 
anthracite fields, but in metal mining as well. 

Civilian employment in regular federal services rose 
to nearly 2.8 million, as more than 50,000 were again 
added to public payrolls during the month. This 
brought the increase in federal civilian employment 
since November, 1940, to 1.7 million. Federal civil pay- 
rolls alone in November were at an annual rate of $5.5 
billion. Public emergency activities were further cur-: 
tailed, the number on WPA projects totaling 363,000, 
as against 381,000 in October and 1,056,000 a year ago. 


M. R. GainsspruGH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


1The full list of 272 industrial areas and their labor supply position 
appears in Victory, January 6, 1943, p. 14. 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


ESSENED strike activity was again noticeable in 
November, when 165 outbreaks occurred, the few- 

est recorded since January, 1942. The number of work- 
ers involved in these strikes was 55,000, the lowest 


since April. Man days idle because of all strikes during 
the month totaled only 175,000, the fewest since Feb- 


ruary, 1933. 
During November only 97 strikes were started in 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING DECEMBER, 1942! 


eS . Date Date Number of 
Organization Affected Location Workers 
ga Begun Ended Tavolved! 
Manufacturing, Building and Mining 
Alabama By-Products Corporation..............00:csescccseere Birmingham, Ala. Dec. 4 | Dec. 4 n.d 
American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company (Kellogg Division). .| Rochester, N. Y. 21 21 n.d. 
Bethlehem: Steel Company ia. 5s scr Snake iat wien pater ae Johnstown, Pa. 8 9 3,000 
Boeing: Airplane Company (2 plants). o-oo one Seattle, Wash. 12 12 n.d. 
Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corporation (2 plants)”...............| Detroit, Mich. 9 10 2,350 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation (3 plants)*................... Long Island City, N. Y., Newark, ; 
N. J., Johnsville, Pa. 18 26 n.a. 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company...................-. Detroit, Mich. 3 3 1,000 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company..............+++++5. Detroit, Mich. 5 = 300 
Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corporation (Duquesne Works)............ Duquesne, Pa. 11 12 60 
Chase Brass and Copper Company, Inc................. 0200000. Euclid, Ohio Nov. 30 | Nov. 30 n.d. 
Chrysler Corporation (Kercheval Avenue Plant)................. Detroit, Mich. Dec. 1] Dec. 1 400 
Dials. Clark/ Company: 398.9). cireeiceacieas faeces: Pooh cel scnegete Pittsburgh, Pa. 11 es 300 
Gramp Shipbuilding Company: «accuser cid patie sso ete rote ogee Philadelphia, Pa. 29 29 n.d. 
Electric Storage Battery Company (2 plants).................... Philadelphia, Pa. 16 17 3,400 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company...........--sesccnescecesees Detroit, Mich. 19 g1 1,200 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company................... Kearny, N. J. 24 24 5,000 
Ford Motor Company (Highland Park Plant)................... Detroit, Mich. 17 17 1,400 
General Electric Company (Fort Wayne Plant).................. Fort Wayne, Ind. Nov. 27 | Nov. 28 600 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Inc...................4.. Jackson, Mich. Dec. 21 | Dec. 22 n.a. 
GraniteiCity Steel Company gine cers cic.c aero sta oepsiierea) corte te eners Granite City, Il. Q7 28 160 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company (Dorrance Colliery)................ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Nov. 3 1,000 
Michigan Steel Casting Company...............00ceceeeeeeeees Detroit, Mich. Dec. 22 22 650 
Moffat Coal Company (Pyne-Taylor Colliery)................... Scranton, Pa. 21 1,200 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation (2 plants)............022ee0eee005 Lansing, Mich. Nov. 12 | Nov. 14 * a 
National Distilleries Company (Broad Ford Plant)............... Connellsville, Pa. Dec. 11 | Dec. ut 200 
Pennsylvania Coal Company (Ewen Colliery)................... Port Griffith, Pa. Q ; 1,200 
Republic Steel. Corporations .isacrc. assem anoccuesvacioseraresscunluneua sare ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 21 22 1,000 
South Portland Shipbuilding Corporation..................0000- South Portland, Me. 1 4 6.000 
Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company (Edgewater Mine)..| Birmingham, Ala. Novy. 12 | Nov. 14 1,440 
Tookand Die Makers’ iis, :its.mtblasae caestochas atetda hte ttiele tanre« Detroit, Mich. ag “7 9.200 
rate Company (2 DIAGES) asin apse os. dun n.d oagga trl e wecmne ne oh nae La Crosse, Wisc. Dec. 28 | Dec. 28 * 
Windsor Manntactinng Companyr. aos... saan cee eine tee Philadelphia, Pa. 29 ; 176 
Wright, Acrouautical, Corporation is sta. ase einsitoatech eee oe East Paterson, N. J. 8 ‘9 1 
Miscellaneous 
Baltimore Wransit Company cecerescerece ai v1 soeruetatese asia aaree cate Baltimore, Md. 14 14 1 
ing Market Terminal and Charlestown Fruit Auction Terminal.| Boston, Mass. 1 a 
Butchers: Besser 556 tee hacer ak ieee ois iret ane Los Angeles, Calif. “9 
Butchers (10 packing plants and slaughter houses)............... San Pree. Calif. ka os Nor: 7 ay 
“Canton EOQOSONY "o.-.cuek nea ness «WEIN ene Tee So eee benny Canton, Ohio Dec. 18 | Dec. 22 
Electrical and Motor Coach Operators...............0ccceeeeees Newport News, Va. 93 . 25 ae 
Fairport, Painesville and Eastern Railroad................000005 Painesville, Ohio Nov. 6 | Nov. 10 ae, 
Grand-Trunk Milwaukee Car-Ferry Company.................. Milwaukee, Wisc. Dec 1 Desk 8 nal 
New England Transportation Company..................e000- Providence, R. I. . 4 se sete 
Newspaper Deliverersrt ine e ab lune |e soe teirlawe Nellis New York, N. Y. 13 16 125 
pig ade dane Com panytecei. 3 it res aia Was etree witht Muskegon, Mich. 4 : as 
Service PMIplOvees' yi. nas ch succor nciony. cee tate aie aioe cn ei Pittsburgh, Pa. ry es 
Welfare and Recreation Association (Kitchen and dining room ld oo ve sss 
Employees) Mund: alent attests eae ut tees eae eni sand Marca: Washington, D. C. Dec. 29 29 85 


1[Incomplete report based on available material published in th . Lal i iginating i H ‘ . 
er ws cnagenent econ snc the eg \p no n the press bor disputes originating in November are also listed in this table. They were not published in the 
22,200 workers left work at plant No. 1 on December 9 and returned t k i 
einere as 0 rea stoppage a the Brewster phat bee * i pines te — December 10. 150 from the smelting plant walked out on December 10. 
‘Includes ool and die plants of the following companies: Briggs Manufacturing C ichi i 
Corporation, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner sls a Tinterpeise Machine Parti Cheperation, We eek Manthocres Conner ee rR cso Company, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation. The strike started at Briggs Manufacturing company on November 4—sympathy strikes at 18 others November 7, w too! Company, Greenfield Tap and Die 
5500 service employees including elevator operators struck at Gimbels, Kaufman’s and Frank and Seeder Department Stores Th joi 
all three stores and clerks from Gimbels who refused to pass the picket lines. n.a. Not available ‘ 2000 thane employees from 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


ere tee eens hoes ic ee, Oe RD 


All Occupations 


Strikes! 


Date Pewee 2 
Beginning in Period 
Number Involved crore 
um nvoive: 
(Thoureei) ousand) 

O20 teats ayes pe aiuactie ng atte 921 289 5,352 
BAS 6 nlcdeeaig Cer ene Teen 637 183 8,817 
NOS Peer ele As tees Sue arses 810 342 6,893 
OS Sey on shige le es ervwiaa tine 841 324 10,502 
MOSS se here g si etrie aiecitaeale oa 1,695 1,168 16,872 
1 Te Aleit hie Ra aE ee 1,856 1,467 19,592 
MOS OOS LCR Rtas. eS Yoke NS evo 2,014 na be 15,456 
US Greece ee als so ae eas janars\nyornle 2,172 789 13,902 
UE oGGees Beh SOM ee eee 4,740 1,861 28,425 
ES Renmin Getter ccs civ emgcetioucad 2,772 688 9,148 
DEES RI caer aN a (lec srare Masha’ santa 2,613 1,171 17,812 
AGA SOCR «CRIS ee as a a Sle so 2,508 577 6,701 
DS Dee aincniars creole kw nt nro 5,0.» 2,363 23,048 
1941 November................. 1,397 
Decein ber tes 2 Se ove ck s 476 
LOS Pe JANUAT YE Meee oh Ga dsreief Siar 390 
REDIIEEYy saviatesocrat Sabet sje 190 57 425 
March ee eee 240 65 450 
TASS) ota tate ane pe ea 310 55 375 

1 ERS ee, es ee 275 58 325 

RUSITICS Meters eros sTermmeenc oie ans 350 100 550 

ES GOR: ep alate 400 88 450 
LATEST ORs oe Ef ae 350 80 450 

ICD LEIN DEL ens s.<6 616 wins cs 290 80 450 
OGEOD eR Ri ioee see rae no 235 60 325 
[Novem ber Picci oces fos ovsimvo mimo 165 55 175 


Nots—For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 
1942, p. 194. 1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the ioliowitg kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his | oe jon incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 7. ¢., 
separations due ie vent rmanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. th Septer tember, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were sechucla a miscellaneous separations. 


CASES OF THE NaTionaL War Lasor Boarp 
JANUARY 13-NOVEMBER 30, 1942 


Source: National War Labor Board 

Prior to During Total 

Classification Novem- | Novem- | Jan. 13- 

ber ber Nov. 30 
Total number of cases received..........| 1,420 699 2,119 
[DIE ULE: Pham ese are renin cee 693 225 918 
Arbitration agreements............. 237 140 377 
Voluntary wage agreements......... 490 334 824 
Total number of cases closed........... 356 40 396 
Disputes gen dclowice ease negara: 311 19 830 
Arbitration agreements............. 21 6 27 
Voluntary wage agreements......... 24 15 39 


war industries. The number of man days idle in war 
plants because of these new strikes was 92,000, as com- 
pared with 168,000 in October. There was no change in 


_—— |] 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Brace Separations? 
(1935-1989 
=100) Miscella Accessions? 
Total Quits‘ fw ” | Discharges’ | Lay-offs’ 

110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 25.17a 67.6la 
90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
74 48.38 11.39 z.72 34.27 36.59 
57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 32,93 65.20 
74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36 .26 56.91 
87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 

104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 

113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
87 49 .22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 

108 Sisal 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 

124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 

161 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 

173 3.51 1.57 .26 .24 1.44 3.91 

171 4.71 1.75 .52 29 9.15 4.76 

173 5.10 2.36 .83 .30 1.61 6.87 

175 4.82 2.41 -73 .29 1.39 6.02 

177 5.36 3.02 .82 .33 1.19 6.99 

181 6.12 3.59 .87 .35 1.31 wale, 

183 6.54 3.77 . 96 .38 1.43 7.29 

185 6.46 3.85 1.02 .38 12k 8.25 

189 6.73 4.02 123 43 1.05 8.28 

196 7.06 4.31 1.46 42 .87 7.90 

201 8.10 5.19 1.79 -44 .68 9.15 

204 fe 4.65 2.03 45 .78 8.69 

202 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 

5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 


prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 
6A lay-off is a termination o employment at the will of the employer, without 
rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 


7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. 


aJune to December. pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. rRevised 


the number of man days worked. During November, 
approximately 350 million man days were put toward 
the war effort. The relation of days lost to days worked 
was .03%. 

The total separation turnover rate declined slightly 
in October although discharges, lay-offs, and miscel- 
laneous separations increased. The total accession rate 
also declined. Although the quit rate decreased, it 
had been increasing at a high rate for a number of 
months. An analysis of these quits as to the tenure of 
employment and the wage groups of the workers quit- 
ting, together with their reasons for quitting, is to be 
found in a special article on page 15. 


M. A. Wertz 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Wage-increase Announcements, December 1 to December 31, 1942 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, Barrett 


Divisiow ees: ac eat: eae ore a 


American Potash and Chemical Corporation. . . 


American Viscose Corporation................ 


Apex Steel and Supply Company............. 
Audio Development Company................ 


Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania..... . 


Briggs Manufacturing Company.............. 


Chandler Oil Cloth and Buckram Company.... 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company. 
Continental Gin Company................... 
Detroit Edison Company... .........2s00cs+*< 
Ferracute Machine Company................. 
Granite City Steel Company................. 
Hendey Machine Company.................. 
Hudson Motor Car Company 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company............. 
Liggett Spring and Axle Company............ 


Mallory Hat Company. oes iid finns: and 
Motor Products Corporation 


Packard Motor Car Company 


Penn Iron and Steel Company 
Pittsburgh Railways Company 


Remington Arms Company 


Reynolds Metals Company 


Neaeetiont Amount of 
Increase 
Edgewood, N. J. 5¢/hr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; La 5¢/hr. 
Porte, Ind.; Milwau- 
kee, Wisc.; Boston, 
Mass.; Norwood, O.; 
Springfield, Ill.; La 
Crosse, Wisc.; Oxnard, 
Calif. 
Trona, Calif. 10¢/hr. 
10¢-15¢/hr. 
14¢/hr. 
Marcus Hook, Lewis-| 3¢/hr. 
town, Meadville, Pa.; 
Roanoke and Front 
Royal, Va.; and Park- 
ersburg and Nitro, 
Vas 
Cleveland, O. 5¢/hr. (avg.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. T6¢/hr. 
Pennsylvania.......... 3¢/hr. 
Detroit, Mich. 4¢/hr. 
15% 
10¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
East Taunton, Mass. 76¢/hr. 
Baltimore, Md. 6¢/hr. 
Birmingham and Pratt-| 10¢/hr. 
ville, Ala. 
Detroit, Mich. 5¢-10¢/hr. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 18¢/hr. (avg.) 
Granite City, Ill. 546¢/hr. 
Torrington, Conn. 8¢/hr. 
Detroit, Mich. 10¢/hr. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 1¢-7¢/hr. 
Gary, Ind. 54o¢/hr. 
Danbury, Conn. 1% 
Detroit, Mich. 4¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
Detroit, Mich. 4¢/hr. 
6¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
Creighton, Pa. 516¢/hr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1414¢/hr. 
Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake 5¢/hr. 
City, Utah; Independ- 
ence, Mo. 
Longview, Wash. 4.98¢/hr. 
(avg.) 


Number 
Affected 


20,000 


18,000 


“100 
9,000 


20,000 
7,500 


3,250 
1,372 
250 
400 
160 


30,000 


Remarks 


To remove inequalities. New minimum: 
81¢/hr. ; 

To production employees. Also includes 
about 2,500 office employees. Retroactive 


to April 15, 1942 


To production workers 

To clerks and supervisory employees 

To salaried employees 

To all hourly employees. Retroactive to 
May 31, 1942 


Retroactive to September 1, 1942 

Retroactive to October 5, 1942. New starting 
rates: men, 53¢/hr.; women, 48¢/hr. After 
8 months: men, 70¢/hr.; women, 63¢/hr. 

To lower-paid telephone operators and allied 
occupation in central offices. Retroactive 
to October 4, 1942 

To hourly rated employees 

To salaried employees earning less than 
$5,000/ yr bd 

To tool and die makers 

To 4 classifications of maintenance workers. 
Retroactive to June 1, 1942 

To relieve inequalities. Retroactive to 
May 21, 1942 

To traffic department employees. To elim- 
inate inequalities 

Retroactive to October 4, 1942 


To employees in Stores Department. Retro- 
active to August 16, 1942 

New rate range: 50¢-$1.20/hr. Retroactive 
to August 2, 1942 

To machinists and repair men. Retroactive 
to February 15, 1942 

To all workers. Retroactive to June 1, 1942. 
New hiring rate: 55¢/hr. 

To tool and die makers. Retroactive to Oc- 
tober 8, 1942 

For various AFL shop crafts 

To eliminate industry inequalities. Retro- 
active to June 15, 1942 

Retroactive to May 15, 1942 

To production and maintenance workers 

To tool and die department employees 

To hourly rated employees 

To heat treaters 

To tool and die workers, pressure welders, 
heaters, and skilled maintenance men 

Retroactive to July 19, 1942 

To street car operators and bus drivers. New 
rates: trolleymen, $1.10/hr.; bus drivers, 
9816 ¢/hr. : 

To take care of maladjustments 


Retroactive to September 20, 1942 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS,! DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1942 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Locat on 
Cleveland, O. 
Springfield, Mass. 
South Bend and Fort 
oe Ind.; Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle Village, N. Y. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Alabama 


Hartford, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, Trumbull, 
Meriden and New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICDS GP Se A ek ee ee New York City 
Oe LOLGIN ee Wee AIT UAE dig ate ais’ aa bc San Francisco, Calif. 
Lumber and Plywood Workers............... Washington and Oregon 


maeNateh Gompaniesta esos kek. cewek Wadsworth, Barberton, 
O.; Oshkosh, Wisc.; 
Cloquet, Minn. 

New York City 

50 Plants 


Newspaper! Deliverersie <> « ¢air5 a's 2.5)65:5 006 
MRE ROKIN COMPARING frag alfa aycic os ap S> sree 


Amount of Number 


Increase Affected Remarks 
513¢/hr. 360 
719¢-9¢/hr. 400 | Retroactive to September 1, 1942 
4¢/hr. ... | To keep in line with automobile industry 
5¢/hr. 100 | To eliminate inequalities. Retroactive to 
September 28, 1942 
4¢/hr. Ee Retroactive to October 26, 1942 
516 ¢/hr. 16,000 | Retroactive to February 15, 1942 
5¢/hr. 580 | Lone Star Cement Corporation, Alpha Port- 
land Cement Company, and Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company. New minimum: 
57¢/hr. 
15% 475 | To correct maladjustments 
$3/wk. 1,550 | To men 
$2.80/wk. 400 | To women 
New rates: men, $32/wk.; women, $22.30/ 
wk. Retroactive to June 20, 1942. Includes 
American Stores, A. & P., Food Fair, Wm. 
Montgomery & Company, Baltimore Mar- 
kets, R. T. French Company, and Frank- 
ford Grocery Company 
$1.50/wk. | 22,000 | To waiters, waitresses, bellboys and baggage 
porters 
$2/wk. To all other employees. 
Retroactive to October 10, 1942 
15% 800 | Retroactive to March 18, 1942 
716¢/hr. 65,000 | New minimum: 90¢/hr. 
10% .... | Ohio Match Company, Diamond Match 
Company, Wisconsin Match Corporation 
15% enies’ Berst-Forster-Dixfield Company 
$5/wk. 3,000 | Retroactive to July 1, 1942 
546¢/hr. 64,250 | To production and maintenance workers in 


Swift & Company, Armour & Company, 
Cudahy & Company, and Wilson Company 


"Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
December 1 to December 31, 1942 


December 
2 Jurisdictional Pact Reached—Peace committees of AFL 
and CIO reach agreement to speed war output by sub- 
mitting to arbitration all difficult issues regarding juris- 
diction. This is first joint agreement reached since the 
establishment of the CIO. 

Cost of Living Wage Formula Invalidated—For first time 
WLB sets aside clause of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment providing for automatic wage increases based on 
rise in cost of living. The unanimous decision was taken 
because, in the particular case, amount of wage increase 
resulting would be in excess of that allowed by the 
WLB formula. 


3 Petrillo’s Efforts Successful—Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, last of the great orchestras to become organized, 


signs contract with American Federation of Musicians 
to permit it to make recordings and appear on the radio. 


4. WPA Ended—The President orders ‘“‘prompt liquidation” 
of the Works Progress Administration on ground that 
wartime increases in private employment have made it 
no longer necessary. 


5 Scope of WMC Extended—President issues Executive 
Order making Paul V. McNutt chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission and enlarging the scope of this 
body to include jurisdiction over Selective Service 
System. 


8 Seniority Protection Asked—To facilitate movement of 
necessary skilled workers from non-essential to war 
industries, President calls upon employers to assure em- 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


15 


16 


ployees taking up war work that seniority rights will be 
protected. 


Per Capita Output Declines—American Iron and Steel 
Institute reports that for September, 1942, man hour 
output per employee in the industry was 131 lbs. In 
September, 1941, corresponding output was 184 lbs. 
Reduction is attributed to heavy loss of skilled workers 
in the draft and replacement by much less experienced 


people. 


Rail Unions Ask Wage Rise—Representatives of five 
railroad operating unions vote to ask the railroads for 
30% increase in wages with minimum increase of $3.00 
per day. Following similar demand in the latter part of 
1941, a 714% increase was granted. 


War Workers in Detroit “Frozen’’—With acquiescence of 
labor and management, WMC announces employment 
stabilization plan for the Detroit area that, in effect, 
freezes about 660,000 workers in their present war jobs. 


Women Employees in Banks Increase—It is announced in 
conference of American Bankers Association that women 
now constitute 483% of total bank employees as con- 
trasted with 33% a year ago. 


Rise in Federal Pay Asked—President calls upon Congress 
to enact work week and overtime pay legislation for fed- 
eral employees or to give him authority to regulate their 
wages and hours for the period of the war or until such 
time as Congress may otherwise provide. 


Ratio of Women Workers Increasing—United States De- 
partment of Labor reports an increase of half a million 
in number of women factory workers in first year of war. 
Ratio of women workers to men is now one out of ten; 
it was one out of one hundred before Pearl Harbor. 

Montgomery Ward Yields Again to President—President 
directs Montgomery Ward and Company to “comply 
without further delay” with WLB order that it sign CIO 
contract embodying clause for maintenance of member- 
ship. The company had insisted on including a state- 
ment that contract was signed “under duress” and 
WLB had refused to permit inclusion of this phrase. 
As result of the President’s order, company signs con- 
tract in the form required by WLB. 


Tool and Die Ceilings Established—WLB issues order es- 
tablishing maximum wage rates for more than 50,000 
tool and die workers in jobbing and manufacturing 
plants in Detroit area. Order is intended to stabilize 
employment and prevent widespread labor pirating. 


WLB Limits Jurisdiction—War Labor Board unanimously 
decides it has no authority to decide labor disputes be- 
tween municipalities and employees’ organizations. 


Voluntary Enlistment Re-established—Pending the work- 
ing out of procedures for restricting recruitment of men 
for armed forces to Selective Service, closure of enlist- 
ments is postponed to about February 1- 

Union put on Probation—In unique decision WLB grants 
maintenance of membership to a union on a probation- 


17 


21 


23 


24 


27 


29 


30 


ary basis revocable if union fails to end work stoppages 
and discipline those causing them. 


Army and Navy Take Over Colleges—In combined Army- 
Navy announcement, plan is made public for utilizing 
country’s educational facilities for training for armed 
services. 


Miners Threaten Strike—Local of United Mine Workers 
pleads for $2 per day war allowance and threatens, if no 
consideration to request is given, possible stoppage of 
mining operations in mid-January. 


Work Week at 45.7 Hours—Secretary of Labor reports 
that work week in industries engaged largely in war pro- 
duction averages 45.7 hours in October as compared with 
44.6 in September. 


Compulsion in War Work Advocated—Grenville Clark, 
sponsor of Selective Service Act, drafts bill to provide 
for compulsory liability to accept employment where 
needed in war production. Bill is at variance with 
present policy of voluntary transfer. 


WLB Decentralizes—WLB sets up plan to establish panels 
of public, management and labor representatives in 
major cities to act on disputed wage cases and make 
recommendations to regional advisory boards, having 
authority to reach decision. Purpose is to speed action 
on wage cases. 


“‘No Strike” Pledge in Court Test—Chicago firm asks that 
ILGWU be enjoined from continuing strike because this 
violates agreement entered into by President and repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry barring strikes and 
lock-outs for duration. 


Pay of Government Employees Raised—Approving legisla- 
tion for wage increases and overtime pay affecting ap- 
proximately 114 million federal employees, President 
calls on all departments to establish general minimum 
work schedule of six-day, 48-hour week and to eliminate 
every activity not vital to war effort. 


Public Employees Exempted from Jurisdiction—In a joint 
statement, War Labor Board and Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue placed responsibility for conformance 
of their employees with national stabilization policy 
upon heads of state, county and municipal governments. 


Soldiers Over 38 Being Released—Army announces opera- 
tion of machinery for honorably discharging soldiers 
over 38 needed in war activities. To be eligible for dis- 
charge, soldier must apply for release to his commanding 
officer, must show that his age makes his usefulness in 
Army secondary to that in civilian life and that he will 


be employed in essential war work immediately upon 
release. 


Pay Rise Applications Numerous—Regional Office of 
WLB for New York and New Jersey reports pay increase 
applications from more than 1,300 employers since 
establishment of office. Approximately 650 applications 
have been granted. 


